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"THE EDINBURGH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
CHARLOTTE SQUARE. 


Headmasters. 
A. HAMILTON BRYCE, LL.D., etc. 
CYRIL EDGAR STARKEY, M.A. Oxon. 
BERNARD F. HALL, M.A. Cantab. 

Mr. HALL will receive BOARDERS and DAY-BOARDERS in his Private 
Residence. Cards of Terms may be had from Dr. Brycr, 42 Moray Place ; or from 
Mr. Hatt, Thorpe Hall, Worksop, Notts. 

For Prospectus, with Details of New Arrangements, apply to Dr. Bryce, or any 
of the Edinburgh Booksellers. : ; 

The PREPARATORY DIVISION for Younger Pupils will be more oe | 
organised, and there will be SPECIAL CLASSES to prepare Boys for the Englis 
Public Schools and the Universities. esi 

The COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT will be worked with increased zeal, 
and under improved appliances. ‘ te: . 

Candidates will be prepared for the Army, India Civil Service, and other 
Examinations. 


HOME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
Lronet R. C. Boyte, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Rosert Davie Peeswes, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Grsson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MuiRHEAD, Esq. 
James My ng, Esq., W.S. 
General Manager—AnrTHuHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 O_p Broap Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
The CorporaTION undertakes— 
The Purcuase and Acquisition of Assets of all descriptions. 
The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTUREs of various undertakings. 
The Makinc of ApvanceEs on Approved Security. 
The Contractinc for and the IssuinG of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 





The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 
Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 


London, or from 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcr. 





44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, . ; a ; ; - £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ° » : . . ‘ - £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
41,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YBaRs and Upwarps. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt STREET, EDINBURGH. 





GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 


LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 
Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Etc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





RARE OLD WHISKEY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, 


Price 18s. per Gallon. 


} EDINBURGH, 








TO THE ISLAND OF ARRAN BY THE 
4g ‘IVANHOE’ 


Train Connections— 
From GLASGOW (Queen Street), at 8.5 a.m.; (St. Enoch), 8.30 ; (Central), 9.0; 
(Bridge Street, Via Gourock), ae ; (Bridge Street, Via Wemyss Bay), 40. 
Steamer from CRAIGENDORAN 9.15 a.m., HE ENSBURGH 9-25, 
PRINCE'S PIER 9.45, GOUROCK 10, KIRN 10.10, DUNOON 10.20, 
WEMYSS BAY 10.40, ROTHESAY 11.10, TIGHNABRUAICH 11.45, for 
CORRIE, BRODICK, LAMLASH, KING'S CROSS, and WHITING BAY. 
Returning from Whiting Bay at 2.15 p.m., Lamlash 2.45, Brodick 3.5, Corrie 3.25, 
Rothesay 4.40 Wemyss Bay 5.5, Dunoon 5.25, Kirn 5.30, Gourock 5.45, Prince's 
Pier 6, Helensburgh arrives 6.20, Craigendoran 6.30. 
CONNECTING WITH TraINS— 
From Wemyss Bay at 5.35 p.m. for Glasgow and Edinburgh ; from Gourock at 
5-55; Prince's Pier at 6.20; and Craigendoran at 6.50. 


R. CLARK’S DUPLEX GRATES. 

HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 

MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 

CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRoNMONGER, 

136 HIGH STREET (orposire CockspuRN STREET), EDINBURGH, 








FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2a MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 





SPECIAL aaa 4 


The sEsT stimulant for dietetic and other purposes is the ‘ SKERRY- 
voRE’ (Registered) Blend of Fine Matured Scotch Whiskies, certified 
of the utmost purity by Mr. E. G. Clayton, F.C.S., Member of the 
Society of Public Analysts. Sold only by 

JOHN TWATT, 36 ARGYLE PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
Price 20s. per gallon, bottles and cases included. 








S UMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND. 
GLASGOW AND THE HIGHLANDS. 
(Royal Route via Crinan and Caledonian Canals.) 

THE Royal Mail Steamer COLU MBA, with passen- 

gers only, sails from Glasgow Daily at 7 a.m., from 

Greenock at 8.50 a.M., for Oban, Fort William, Inver- 

ness, Lochawe, Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, 
Islay, Stornoway, etc. 

Official Guide, 3d.; Illustrated, 6d. and 1s. 
Time Bill with Map and Fares free from the owner, 
DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119 Hore Street, Girascow, 


KOLA PASTE 


The Most Sustaining and Nutritious Beverage for 


INVALIDS, 


Delicate Constitutions and sufferers from Chronic or Periodical Headaches, 
Loss of Appetite, Overwork, Nervous Debility, etc. 
BENEFITS THE WEAK, PLEASES THE STRONG. 
In Jars,.18., 28., and 38. 6d. each, with full directions. 
J. C. POTTAGE, 117 Princes St., EDINBURGH, AND 47 ST. VINCENT ST., GLASGOW 








IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), with all the Latest 
Improvements for Reconnoitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. 
MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, Specially Made for ‘ Pick1nG uP 
LicHTs AT SEA.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having High Power and Clear 
Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET, 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO PARIS—Through Booking. 





LEITH, LONDON, AND PARIS. 


THE LONDON AND EDINBURGH SHIPPING COMPANY’S FIRST-CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
METEOR, IONA, MALVINA, MARMION, MORNA (Meteor, Iona, Malvina, and Marmion lighted by Electricity) 


Or other of the Company's Vessels, are intended to Sail (till further notice) from 
VICTOR 1A DOC K, LE ITH, every Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday ; and from 
HERMITAGE STEAM WHARF, WAPPING, E., 


every Tuesday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
OWING TO THE STRIKE IN LONDON OF OUR WHARF LABOURERS, 
Regular Sailings cannot, in the meantime, be Guaranteed, but every effort 
is being made to overcome the difficulty, 


FARES :—First Cabin, including Steward’s Fee, 22s.; Second Cabin, 16s. Deck (Soldiers and Sailors only), ros. 
RETURN TICKETS, available for Twelve Months (including Steward’s Fee both ways)—First Cabin, 34s. ; Second Cabin, 24s. 6d. 


eS Provisions, ctc., may be had from the Steward on Moderate Terms. 


Not responsible for Passengers’ Luggage, unless booked and paid for. 


Cheap Circular Tours round the Land's End, in connection with Clyde Shipping Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin,47s. 6d.; 
and by Bristol Channel, in connection with Messrs. Sloan & Co.'s Steamers—Fare, Ist Cabin, 35s, (Railway Fares extra). 


STEAM 
Street; Lavincton Broruers, 4 Old Bail 
D. MacpouGALt, 1 Cross Shore Street ; and here to 


8 and 9 ComMERCIAL Street, LEITH. 


Apply, in LONDON, to Lonpon anp EpinsurcH Suippinc Co., Hermitace Stream Wuarr, Wapping ; SEAWARD BROTHERS, 30 Eastcheap, E.C.; ABERDEEN 
AVIGATION Co., 102 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.; R. THomson, or M‘DouGaL. & BonTHRON, 72 Mark Lane, 
; EDINBURGH—Cowan & Co., 4 Princes Street; GLASGOW 


E.C.; G. W. Wueat.ey & Co., 2 ~, 
—Cowan & Co., 23 St. Vincent Place; GREENOCK— 


THOMAS AITKEN. 


[Telegraphic Addresses—Leith, ‘ Aitken’; London, ‘ Edina.’] 
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NOTES 


Ar the first meeting of the Grand Committee of the 
Birmingham Liberal Unionist Association on Monday 
evening, Mr. Chamberlain made a singularly clever and 
effective speech. After congratulating his audience on 
the success which has attended the work of the organisa- 
tion, he drew in strong contrast a picture of the condition 
of the Gladstonians. They had hoped that Mr. Balfour's 
policy would fail ; and had expected that the Government 
would be reactionary. But they have been disappointed, 
and now * they are like a wrecked crew on a raft in mid- 
ocean, and every man of them is trying to rig a jury-mast, 
and to fix to it his own tattered pocket-handkerchief, in 
the hope of catching, if it may be, a gust of popular 
favour. Mr, Chamberlain made a particularly good point 
in asking what the moderate Gladstonians are going to do. 
Will they help the Government to pass measures for Ire- 
land which they would have welcomed as liberal and sutfi- 
cient if they had come from Mr. Gladstone in 1886 ? 

Mr. CuamBerRLAIN next proceeded to discuss the nature 
of these proposed schemes. There must be first a Land 
Purchase Bill. Take away the agrarian difficulty, he said 
in effect, and your path is almost clear. Is not this too 
sanguine? Is not a great deal of our Irish trouble a 
consequence of expecting too much from the cutting 
down of ‘upas trees’? Still Mr. Chamberlain is perfectly 
right in insisting on the necessity of abolishing the mis- 
chievous system of dual ownership which Mr. Gladstone 
has inflicted on Ireland. After Land Purchase comes 
Local Government, to which, of course, Mr. Chamber- 
lain pins his faith. But note that he even is aware 
of the dangers which beset its establishment in Ire- 
land, and is ready to guard against its abuse. 
Lastly comes Education, including possibly a Roman 
Catholic University, about which Mr. Chamberlain spoke 
words of admirable sense. You have denominational 
education, he said, from end to end of England and 
Scotland? On what principle can you, who would pro- 
fessedly govern Ireland according to Irish ideas, refuse 
to grant it to Ireland? To these three measures Mr. 
Chamberlain looks for the salvation of Ireland. But what- 
ever happens, the Union must be maintained. ‘To sub- 
stitute for one Parliament and for one Executive the 
confused and conflicting authority of several petty and 
competing Governments, to risk a civil war in the 
dominions of the Queen, and to face the centralised 
nations of Europe with the /oose machinery of an ill- 
compacted federation, that would be a retrograde and a 
reactionary step.’ Has the case for the Union ever been 


more concisely and pungently put ? 





Mr. MicHae. Davirt, if not always very sensible, is at 
least always open, always sincere, always straightforward. 
It is therefore a very significant fact that he should be 
thrown into a condition bordering upon distraction by Mr. 
Balfour's announcement. He has liberated his mind in a 
VOL, I, 


letter to The Pall Mall Gazette, in which he asserts that the 
acceptance with which the proposal is being received in 
Ireland is a virtual abandonment of all the Home Rule 
positions. One man alone, he says, has ‘ earned con- 
gratulation in the matter. He is ‘the statesman’ (it is 
superfluous to name him) ‘who, with rifle and baton 
in hand, has dispersed public meetings, shot innocent 
spectators thereat, imprisoned priests and M.P.’s, tum- 
bled down peasant homes, and ridden, rough-shod, over 
almost every constituted right of the country during the 
last three years. The reason of this anxiety is that 
the ‘average English voter’ will henceforth believe that 
if the question of Irish University education can be settled 
in so satisfactory a way at Westminster, other questions 
can also be settled there. Mr. Davitt further enunciates 
some extraordinary views as to education in Ireland. 
Primary instruction is now mental rather than manual. 
This apparently means that delving and ditching ought to 
be taught in preference to the three ‘ R’s.’ 





Tue action of the Parnellite M.P.’s on the Smith-Barry 
Estate has been followed by an outburst of lawlessness 
which has constituted a reign of terror in Tipperary. 
Tenants who had the honesty and courage to pay their 
rents have been subjected to violence and their property 
to destruction at the hands of village ruffians. The object 
of all this is plain enough—it is simply to intimidate the 
rest of the tenantry against whom proceedings have been 
taken, in order to compel them to withhold the rents they 
are able and willing to pay. Prompt measures such as 
have been taken by the authorities may be trusted to 
speedily end the anarchy brought about by the men who 
boast of their ‘ constitutional’ methods. 





Drearn has made vacancies in two Scottish constitu- 
encies—Dundee and Elgin and Nairn. The seats were 
both held by Gladstonians, although under circumstances 
widely different. Dundee was carried by Mr. Firth by a 
majority large enough to convince some Separatists of the 
existence of a genuine flowing tide. Elgin and Nairn, on 
the other hand, was only won by Mr. Anderson by a 
small number, which is believed to have been since 
reduced, through fishermen failing to pay their taxes. 
The Constitutionalist organisations in both places have 
recently been showing more activity than they used. It 
may, therefore, be reasonably hoped that the party will 
be able to give a good account of itself at the coming 
elections. Dundee can hardly be expected to do more 
than reduce the adverse majority ; but Elgin and Nairn 
may well be able to change the colour of the representa- 
tion. In these circumstances it is of the utmost moment 
that the greatest care should be exercised in the selection 
of candidates and in the necessary negotiations between 
the two sections of the party. 





On the whole there is much to be thankful for in the 
proceedings of the Trades-Union Congress at Dundee, 
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In view of this one or two absurdities may be par- 
doned. It is perhaps but natural that an imaginary figure 
representing the Bloated Capitalist should be elaborately 
constructed only to be vigorously thwarted by sundry of 
the speakers. It is of real importance to note that the vast 
majority of those present were firm adherents of the party 
of law and order. Mr. R. D. B. Ritchie, the President, 
in a speech certainly very well worth the reading, said 
‘that unionism should now begin to demand a larger share 
in the moulding of the national life.’ This consummation is 
to beachieved by constitutional agitation and Parliamentary 
action—methods to which none can object. If success be 
so attained, the very struggle to succeed will be the best 
education as to how to use the victory. <A bitter at- 
tack on Mr. Broadhurst as a supporter of sweaters and 
unfair employers of labour was led by Mr. Keir Hardie. 
The discussion which resulted was enlivened by many 
at least, the members laughed a good deal 
Mr. Broadhurst, by a clever mixture of argu- 


personalities : 
throughout. 
ment and abuse, completely pulverised his opponents. A 
vote of confidence in him was carried by 177 to 11. One 
feels almost sorry for Mr. Keir Hardie, so complete was 
his defeat ; though on the whole the wish that ‘the bosom 
friend of his life,’ Mr. Chisholm Robertson, expressed ‘from 
the bottom of his heart '—that he had never set eyes on 
him—probably represented the practically unanimous 
opinion of the meeting. The Chairman expressed himself 
in favour of the Eight Hours movement, but from the 
statistics quoted it seems that the feeling of working-men 
throughout the country is dead the other way. The vote 
against is almost two to one, and only about one-third 
were in favour of Parliamentary interference. 





ARRANGEMENTs in connection with the British East 


Africa Company make satisfactory progress. The Sultan 
of Zanzibar has vested in the the administra- 
of the Lamu the northern 
parts of Kismayu, Brava, Magadisho and Warsheikh. 


concern 
tion island of and of 
Of the value of this concession, especially as far as 
Lamu is concerned, there is ample evidence in the 
strenuous endeavours of the Germans to obtain the 
management of the port even after it had been promised 
to Sir William Mackinnon. It commands the trade of the 


mainland from Juba southwards, as well as the water-way 


of the Tana, about to be developed by the introduction of 


stern-wheel steamers. On being visited by Mr. G. 5. 
Mackenzie last December, the governor and the people of 
the place were found ready to accord the Company a hearty 
welcome. It is intimated that the Government has ap- 
proved of the establishment of a direct line of regular 
mail steamers between London and the chief ports of this 
possession. With seven hundred miles of sea-board, and a 
free hand in the territories behind it, the Company bids 
fair to write its name in large across the story of British 
enterprise. 





Tue Angélus business is not yet ended. The Scots Ob- 
server was not the only journal to take exception to the 
preposterous design of M. Antonin Proust to purchase the 
famous Millet for the nation. On the contrary, the pro- 
ject was damned in terms the clearest and the most ex- 
plicit in a series of articles in le Courrier de Art, the 
writer of which not only denounced the picture as 
by no means a good example of the artist, but demon- 
strated that, whatever its original quality, it had 
been so often repaired and so largely repainted, that 
it would be doing Millet a gross injustice to allow 
him to be represented by it in the national 
How the good sense of M. de Falliéres 


col- 


lection. 


triumphed and the fatuity of M. Proust was after all of 
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no avail is matter of history, as also is the fact that the 
picture was bought for America at a price as far exceeding 
its market value as the excitement awakened by the whole 
transaction—which was only an adroit piece of picture- 
dealing—is foreign to art. What has not yet been told is 
that the usual results have come to pass, and that the 
Courrier de l Art is now being accused (in the interest of the 
American syndicate) of having slandered the ‘ great pic- 
ture’ at so much a line. The accusation is too prepos 
terous to be worth notice ; but that it should be made at 
least that the 
methods of Triumphant Democracy are as applicable to 
picture-dealing as they are useful in politics. 


all is significant enough. It shows at 


Tue feeling of those responsible for the harmony and 
loving-kindness which should enter into the constitution of 
all such enterprises as the Paris Exhibition has found ex- 
pression in a shower of medals, much as the passion of 
Zeus for Danae got itself uttered in a shower of gold. 
That there has been misdirection—that some are satisfied 
and others are not—is only what might have been expected ; 
but not even the reflection that official honours are in their 
essence insignificant can reconcile some painters and sculp 
tors with some of the awards which have been gazetted. 
It is right, no doubt, that Kréyer should have a medal 
of honour, for Kroyer is an admirable painter. It is 
right, no doubt, that Sargent should have another; for 
Sargent, though he calls himself an American, is publicly 
French, and but for Manet Monet 


Durand would scarce be the Sargent we know. 


and and Carolus 
Jean 
Gigoux is very old, and Jules Dupré is the last of a great 
school, and Munkaesy is a Hungarian, and Alfred Stevens, 
Detaille, Delaunay, and the rest are good painters; and 
when Medals of Honour are going it is only fair that they 
should get their share of them. But why do Henry Moore 
and Alma-Tadema take precedence of Orchardson and 
Whistler and Hook? Why are Hook and Orchardson 
and Whistler ranked no higher as painters than the 
President and Stanhope Forbes and B. Leader? Why is 
no difference recognised between Hook, Whistler and 
Orchardson, who are all three painters, and Burne Jones 
who is only ‘a man of letters in the flat,’ and Herkomer 
who is only a painter now and then—when he is not an 
etcher, or an actor, or a stage-manager, or a musician, or 
a teacher of drawing? Why, if Seymour Haden receives 
a Medal of Honour for his etchings, not Legros and W. B. 


Hole ? 


Onslow 


Why is Gilbert’s companion in supremacy not 
Ford but the President ? Can it be that the 
members of the French Jury meditate a descent upon the 
Exhibition space at Burlington House ? 


A curious illustration of the apathy of the rulers of 
North Berwick in all that concerns the comfort and safety 
of the visitor is afforded by the report in the last issue of 
the North Berwick Advertiser of a recent meeting of the 
local Town Council. Sir Walter Dalrymple had placed a 
man in a boat near the beach; this was at least a step in 
the right direction. The Provost was (and is) under 
the impression ‘that the man was only to have been 
there little 
‘thought it absurd to have the man _ there 


when the water was a roughish.’ He 
constant. 
He also stated in reply to a question that the man in 
the boat was of no use in rough weather, and the ‘Town 
Clerk closed the discussion for the time by the exquisitely 
witty remark that nothing in the Lindsay Act prevented 
people from bathing or drowning themselves if they 
pleased. The matter then dropped, but was renewed on 


a letter from the Procurator-Fiscal to the effect that in view 
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of a recent accident ‘means should be taken to prevent ~ 


such a loss of life.” This was received with ‘ laughter.’ 
The Provost said ‘ we are doing all we can,’ and then one 
wise Councillor delivered himself of the opinion that 
‘ prevention is better than cure, and that people ought 
not to go in when it was rough, whereupon an equally 
wise Senator stated that ‘you would want a regiment 
of soldiers to keep them out.’ Did these wise ones never 
hear a certain musty proverb about Providence making 
those senseless whom it purposes to destroy ? 


Ir might have been supposed that the wise decision of 
the Home Secretary in the Maybrick case would have 
finally disposed of the unwholesome agitation with which 
the country has been vexed since the verdict was given. 
The public generally accepted the modification of the 
sentence as an end to the matter; but it seems that the 
Maybrick Committee have been only stimulated to fresh 
efforts. In a letter to Thursday's 7imes they announce 
their determination ‘to test the legality of the present 
imprisonment of Mrs. Maybrick.’ How they propose to 
do this they do not inform us, but they proceed, as a 
preliminary step, to ventilate a somewhat singular griev- 
ance. They want a copy of the indictment, and the 
solicitors on the record cannot give them one, for they 
never had any. It seems incredible that if the convict’s 
solicitors had really wished for a copy they should have 
had any difficulty in obtaining it. As every one knows, 
the indictment in such matters is a merely formal docu- 
ment, and as inspection of it is never refused it would in 
any event be quite possible to take down all its essential 
parts. When everything is over it does not seem at all 
clear that any set of busybodies who choose to make the 
demand should be supplied with any official document they 
may think fit to require. It is well that they should be 
forced to apply to the law courts, for then they must state 
the reasons of their application. They will have some 
difficulty in doing so. 





Tne capture of Laurie is a relief to every one—probably 
most of all to the hunted man himself. For about a month 
he has been wandering from place to place. According to 
his own account he has been in Ayr, Aberdeen, Leith, 
Portobello, and various parts of England and Ireland ; but 
according to the police he has been in or on the borders 
of Lanarkshire all the time. As in the case of Lefroy, it 
would appear that the want of money was his greatest 
difficulty ; and possibly if funds had been plentiful he 
might have managed to get clear. The details of the 
capture are not of a particularly exciting nature: even the 
ineffectual scratch on the throat is rather farcical than 
aught else. It almost seems as if it were done with a 
view to stage effect. It is unreasonable enough, no doubt ; 
but of a suspect who corresponded so freely with editors 
and showed such a wise and just contempt for his country’s 
police one somehow expected better things. 





NOTICE. 

Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
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MR. BURNS AND MR. NORWOOD. 


HE London strike brought forward two men who 
are well worth looking at, considering how very 
likely it is that the classes they represent will be 
brought into violent conflict again and again. And 
when we do contemplate them a little, we shall see how 
natural it is that each should hate the other, and with 
how much reason both may be loathed. 

That, however, is rather a strong word as applied to 
Mr. Burns. He is not the mest obnoxious of his tribe. 
He belongs to an association in which he is most valued 
for a tremendous voice—so excellent a thing where the 
chief business is to harangue street mobs—a strength 
of sinew which is regarded as a standing hint to bloated 
plutocrats, a ‘sufficient gift of the gab, a hearty style,and 
the status of a genuine hammer-and-anvil working man. 
We should probably do him an injustice if we doubted 
the sincerity of his sympathy with the poorer members 
of his class, and yet more if we supposed him clever 
enough to understand the mere destructiveness of the 
doctrine which he roars in Hyde Park and elsewhere on 
Sunday afternoons. His betters in the Social Demo- 
cratic Federation know it, of course; but the Hynd- 
mans and Champions do not often inform the Burnses 
that destruction and its éclats would content them per- 
fectly, if nothing else can be looked for. But, as we 
have seen, Mr. Burns could not be much more mis- 
chievous if he were as well-informed and as wicked as 
his superior officers. ‘To be sure, it seems that when 
Burns first joined Tillett in organising the dockers’ 
strike he took up the matter as a private enter- 
prise, with no direct inspiration from the society 
to which he belongs. So, at any rate, we infer. 
And at that point there was nothing to complain 
of in his conduct. It was as pardonable a strike 
in its beginnings as any that we remember; and 
undoubtedly it did excite a vast deal of sympathy in 
all quarters. So widespread was this sentiment, and 
so remarkably was it shown by various bodies of work- 
men, who threw up their own employments to parade 
the streets with the dockers, that all the mischief in 
Burns the Socialist came out to take advantage of it. 
Prompted by the apostles of his party perhaps—a 
feather-headed lot, who dream dreams of instant 
triumph through blood and blazes once a fortnight— 
he seems to have thought that the time had come for a 
grand uprising of Labour. He would call it out ; and 
its first revenge upon Society should be darkness, 
terror, and a taste of starvation for all imperial 
London. Evidently that was the idea, and if we 
knew more of it we should learn that it was 
topped by a vision of Burns, Hyndman, and Cham- 
pion restoring order, on petition, but by no means 
unconditionally. It is difficult to believe, no doubt, 
that such dreams and such intentions can be nursed by 
any man in his senses ; and our own belief is that most 
of the gentlemen who vapour about risings of Labour 
amidst burning and bloodshed would fall into a pretty 
state of trembling if they saw but the beginnings of 
what they predict so complacently. Nevertheless, they 
are more than clever enough to know that their pro- 
phecy is preaching, and it is seriously to be feared 
that whatever their feelings might have been if the 
fun had fairly begun, the Socialists who procured the 
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publication of that abandoned ‘ manifesto” were hopeful 
of a destructive and terrorising outbreak all over Lon- 
don. Mr. Burns may say what he pleases, but when 
the * manifesto’ was issued that is what he looked for- 
ward to if he did not mean it; while that he did 
mean it may be held as a perfectly rational opinion. 
However, he soon found that a move had_ been 
made by which the Social Democratic Federation 
suffered more than the bloated capitalists of London ; 
to whom, indeed, he had ignorantly flung pre- 
cisely the advantage that was most useful to them. 
Then did Mr. Norwood snort with triumph. ‘Then 
could that prodigious Chairman of Dock Companies 
point the finger of scorn at all who had been weak 
enough to fancy the strikers anything but a gang of 
ruffians solely bent upon pillaging capital and bringing 
its lordly head to the dust. 

Mr. Burns is a wrong-headed man, and in all that he 
represents a disease and a danger to society. Of that 
we had a sufficient inkling before the dock labourers 
went on strike. It was possible to imagine that there 
might be another sort of danger to society on the other 
side; but there was no positive knowledge on that point 
till on Monday last Mr. Norwood drew his own portrait. 
This he did in a series of little speeches addressed to a 
deputation of shipowners who waited upon the great 
man to prefer what certainly seems to be a modest and 
reasonable request. ‘The petition of these compara- 
tively insignificant City Men (Sir Donald Currie took 
the liberty of introducing them) was that they might 
be allowed to unload their own ships, long lying idle 
and at waste in Mr. Norwood’s docks ; seeing that they 
could do so with complete satisfaction to themselves 
and to the labourers, which Mr. Norwood could not. 
This gentleman’s speeches in reply were reported ver- 
batim in The Standard. There they should be studied 
for a complete replica of the capitalist as he is painted 
by Socialist hate. There the satirist of swaggering, 
domineering wealth will find his mockery outdone ; 
or should any dramatist be disposed to choose for 
stage illustration the swelling, mouthing, contemptuous 
money-magnate, frothing with pride, resolute in ‘ crush- 
ing’ all that stands up to his wretched dignity, let him 
turn to these speeches of Mr. Norwood’s and he will 
find both character and language provided to his hand. 
It is possible, of course, that on this occasion Mr. 
Norwood was not quite himself. But he had a vast 
deal to say; the style is unmistakably the man ; and 
not even Charles Dickens, when he drew his Boun- 
derbys and Dombeys, could have beaten the Chairman 
of the Dock Companies in caricaturing the insolence 
of that kind of important person. Mr. Norwood’s 
platitudes were so immensely swollen that we can 


give no examples of them, unfortunately; but of 


course they will be read by hundreds of thousands 
of men whom Mr. Burns plays upon, and they will do 
his work better than he can do it himself. Here is 
the Capitalist speaking ; the Capitalist most concerned 
in this strike ; the Capitalist who was already pointed 
at by the leaders of the strike as an example of the 
worst kind of obstinate, purse-proud intolerance ; and 
every word that falls from his mouth justifies Messrs, 
Tillett and Burns. The Chairman of the Dock Com- 
panies may be a most estimable man in private life ; we 
should not be surprised to learn that he is liberal to his 
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dependants and magnificent in his charities; but at a 
critical moment he has reminded us that at the other 
end of the scale of industry there is an order of men as 
reprehensible as the Burnses, contemptible yet more, 
and almost as much of a danger to society. There 
would be Burnses if there were no Norwoods ; or so we 
must suppose, for Socialism goes upon so-called prin- 
ciples to which capitalists of all varieties are obnoxious; 
but it is men like our vapouring Dock Chairman who 
supply the Burnses with their most dangerous weapons, 
and not the least lawful of them. 


THE WORST OF FICTION. 


OOD for the mind is as necessary as food for the 
body, and the quality of what we read should be 
a matter of as great importance as the quality of what 
we eat. If, as Milton held, it is worse to kill a good 
book than it is to kill a good man, then it follows that 
to circulate a bad book is a crime of much the same 
magnitude and effect as letting loose a professional 
burglar or an amateur of the desperate delights of 
battery and assault. But there are bad books and bad 
books, and while against the influence of some we are 
fenced round with Acts as we are guarded from adul- 
teration and short weights and the sale of poisons, 
there are others—not more than half-pernicious, it may 
be, or noxious only by implication—which nothing can 
prevent from selling and being read. Mr. W. M. 
Gattie has just been considering the matter for himself 
and the editor of The Fortnightly Review, and in the 
September issue of that periodical he unburthens 
himself of some discomforting statistics and a number 
of rather mortifying conclusions. He has examined 
the books of certain provincial lending libraries—at 
Bradford, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, Derby, and 
seventeen cities more ; and he finds that, whatever the 
class of readers, the run is always upon fiction. At 
Leeds and Bradford, for instance, the issues of philo- 
sophy and theology are less than 1 per cent., while 
those of fiction are in the one case close upon 80, 
and in the other over 86. At Newcastle, where philo- 
sophy and theology stand at 2°75 per cent., ‘science 
and art and natural history at 11°71, and ‘ law, politics, 
and commerce’ at 4°14, prose fiction runs as high as 
48°87, and that although the borrowers are for the 
most part ‘ persons of a superior class.” ‘The truth, 
indeed, has just been stated by an American writer, and 
it is that ‘the strongest reason for novel-reading is to 
be found in the constitutional repulsion of man from 
ennui.” People must and will have novels, because they 
hate to be bored, and novels keep them from being so. 
To be instructed is nothing. The real thing is to be 
amused. And that is why Bradford borrows novels and 
‘ miscellaneous literature’ to the tune of 86°57 per cent., 
and is only 0°52 per cent. interested in ‘ Law, Politics, 
and Commerce, and why at Aberdeen a certain ‘small 
devotional work’ was called for by lady readers some 
sixty or seventy times in rapid succession only because 
it was called The Best Match, and was thus mistaken 
for a nip of what Cobbett called ‘the gin and whisky 
of literature. 
But there are novels and novels, and according to Mr. 
Gattie it is not the best that are most in demand. It 
is true that Dickens and Thackeray are always first 
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favourites ; but it appears to be also true that ‘ for every 
hundred copies now in circulation” of Vanity Fair or 
Esmond, or * of almost any novel’ by the author of Our 
Mutual Friend, ‘there are not more than forty of 
Ivanhoe or Kenilworth, and it is greatly to be feared that 
these and not Guy Mannering and The Antiquary and 
The Heart of Midlothian are ‘the most popular’ of 
Sir Walter’s now known. Then while ‘ J’'om Jones is 
seldom asked for’? and T'ristram Shandy is almost un- 
known, ‘there is a sort of run upon Saracinesca, 
there is ‘a large and continuous demand, for Edna 
Lyalls, and John Inglesant is ‘still a very  sale- 
able book.” On the other hand, George Eliot has 
had her day in that ‘there is not nearly the same 
demand’ for Middlemarch or Adam Bede or The Mill on 
the Floss as there is for Esmond or Copperfield ; C harles 
Reade and Charlotte Bronté are quoted along with 
Miss Worboise; Mrs. Gaskell and Anthony Trollope 
are ‘quite out of fashion,’ Lever only lives by Charles 
O'Malley and Mr. Wilkie Collins by The Woman in 
White; while ‘even James Payn’s Lost Sir Massingberd 
And this is by no 
There are deeps below the cheapest 


has comparatively few readers.’ 
means the worst. 
library fiction, and the proof is that in a year and 
a-half there were sold some 350,000 copies of The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab (a piece of rubbish that 
appears to have cut the record of Called Back itself) 
and in a year 147,000 of Madame Midas. Tt would be 
bad enough if this were the end of degradation, and it 
will be news to many that there is a lower deep than the 
succession of Hugh Conway. But, as Mr. Gattie patheti- 
cally observes, ‘we are treated to a continual effervescence 
of illiterature ? which ¢ rests its only hope of popularity 
on its nastiness.” As he carefully refrains from parti- 
cularity, it is not easy—it is certainly not desirable—to 
translate his lamentations into terms which he (or she) 
who runs may read. But it is plain that what he knows 
is very dreadful, for, while he never so much as men- 
tions the name of our lost and lamented Ouida, he finds 
in the works of the author (among others) of Bel-Ami 
and une Vie ‘the best chance of diverting attention from 
the rubbish at home,’ and he adduces in proof that 
‘the chance is not a bad one’ the fact that ‘in the 
space of about three years’ there have been sold 
hundred and forty thousand copies of —Sapho ! What 
can be the nature of that ailment for which the alarums 
and excursions of MM. Guy de Maupassant and Alphonse 
Daudet are prescribed as an infallible remedy it seems 
the better part of discretion not to inquire. What 
appears to be certain is that this ‘ effervescence of illite- 
rature’ it is which makes fiction so vastly popular with 
the clients of the provincial lending library. If that is 
Mr. Gattie’s contention, as we believe it to be, then so 
much the worse for the generation ; for the evil is one 
which is absolutely without a remedy. 

It is all the fault of that ‘ constitutional repulsion of 
man “—and woman—‘ from ennui’ which has but now 
been formulated by our ingenious American. In and 
about Boston the feeling is so strong that Mr. Howells 
himself rejoices in no inconsiderable public ; while here 
it counts for something in the popularity of a number 
of writers whom Mr. Gattie would rather die than 
name. Considered from one point of view, the fact is 
encouraging enough, for it means that the reign of the 
Young Sent is over, and that presently it may be 
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possible for men who can write and who have really 
something to say to work to another than the standard 
of Mudie. But considered from another, it is a 
really deplorable symptom, for it signifies that litera- 
ture is nothing, but that mere ‘nastiness’ is all. 
Of the fiction that is devoured by instalments, 
and at a penny a han fiction of The Family 
Herald and The People’s Friend, for instance—Mr. 
Gattie takes no account at all; and, enormous as is 
the consumption thereof, he is probably r right. There 
comes a time wheneven the amorous but walk: conducted 
Duke is found cloying, and his attentions (pour le bon 
motif) to the Governess of Genius cease to charm. There 
comes a time when not even the Artist who is approached 
by the Lady of Quality has any power to please, and 
when the Lady’s Maid whom he has translated to his 
bright home in Bayswater is seen to be miserably in- 
significant ; and then it is the turn of the gentleman, or 
the lady, with the ‘revelations’ and the ‘ studies from 
life.” The essential of temptation is experience ; and 
so long as to know vice without being vicious is the only 
form in which society permits the student of life to 
He can 
discover nothing so nasty but his public will regret 
that it was not nastier still. 


indulge, so long the garbage-hunter is safe. 





THE POSITION IN FRANCE. 


TYNHE fixing of the date for the General Election in 
France tells us when the beginning of the struggle 
will begin. We call it the beginning of the beginning, 
because it would be idle to expect that the approaching 
electoral fight can be really decisive, and that for 
reasons both general and particular. There is the ex- 
perience of a hundred years to prove that since France 
broke once and for all with the doctrine of divine right 
she has never had a Government which meant more 
than the supremacy of one man or one party. Such 
Governments may have the ardent support of the man 
or the party, and may be accepted gladly enough by 
the quiet mass of the nation which wants only peace 
and security, but from the necessities of the case they 
are more or less unstable. They have always to count 
with the hostility of rivals who refuse to accept them as 
legitimate, and they know that the submissive mass of 
peasants or shopkeepers are a support only when there 
is no danger. From the moment that a Government is 
in peril it becomes indifferent to such friends as these 
are, and they stand aloof from it as they would from a 
financial specul: ition which had suffered a hard blow to 
its credit. All French Governments, in fact, are in so 
far like Napoleon that it is dangerous for them to enter 
their capital after a defeat. The Third Republic, 
like the other varying offspring of the Revolution, 
knows that it will last only as long as it is strong 
enough to crush down its enemies. But it is further 
menaced by a danger of its own making. A majority 
of the late Chamber voted for a sendin in favour of 
a revision. Conservatives, Boulangists, Radicals agreed 
on that point. Each have their own idea of wheat the 
revision should lead to, but all agree that the existing 
machinery must be recast. The candidates of these 
parties have not recanted on this point. It may there- 
fore be taken for granted that one of the least uncertain 
things about the coming general election is that it will 
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produce a majority in favour of revision: that is to 
say, that instead of bringing about a settlement, even 
a ‘temporary one, of the dispute between the French 
Republic and its enemies, it will be the beginning of 
another period of dispute and confusion. 

For the moment the onlooker—even the Frenchman, 
and to a far greater extent the foreigner—can only 
count the parties which are about to take part in the 
scramble. It is by no means a simple process. If one 
could divide them into friends and enemies of the 
Republic, half the work of classification would be done. 
But no such division is possible, for among those who 
will fight the enemies of the Republic are some who are 
prepared to revise it out of all knowledge, and among 
its enemies are some who call themselves Republi- 
cans. Of open, trustworthy supporters of the present 
Government as it is we can see only the Moderates. 
They are equally opposed to revision and to Boulanger, 
but then there is no possibility that they can carry a 
majority of seats, and it is by no means unlikely that 
they may suffer worse loss than any of the other parties. 
Like genuine moderate men they have striven to run 
with the Conservative hare and hunt with the Radical 
hound. ‘They have therefore fallen out of the chase in 
the Chamber, and will probably be similarly discarded 
in the country. ‘The Radicals will oppose Boulangists 
and Conservatives with tooth and nail, and will pro- 
bably gain largely ; but then they are committed to re- 
vision, and are eager to abolish much that the Moderates 
most heartily support in the present Republic. ‘Thus the 
defence is divided. It cannot, to be sure, be said that 
the attack is thoroughly united. Royalists, Bona- 
partists, and Boulangists have different aims. ‘There 
will, however, be co-operation between them during the 
election. The manifesto of the Count of Paris has 
made that clear as far as his party is concerned, and as 
regards the other two there never was any serious 
doubt. ‘The Royalists are to vote for themselves where 
they have a fair chance, to support the enemies of their 
enemy where they have not. ‘They are to avoid the 
unbusiness-like folly of looking too closely to the charac- 
ter of a useful ally. ‘The thing to be done is to get rid 
of this Republic and then see what will happen. A more 
considerable fuss than was necessary has been made 
over the manifesto, which after all only puts the known 
policy of the Royalists in plain words. Nobody sup- 
posed that they or the Bonapartists, whose policy is 
exactly similar, would agree to support any kind of 
Republic, or would support General Boulanger from 
mere love of him. ‘The question was how far their 
hatred of the Republic would take them—and it is 
clear that it will take them a long way. 

As for the Boulangists, whoa little while ago seemed 
to be by far the most important factor in F warn poli- 
tics, and who still are at least very important, they are 
the real puzzle of the day. ‘The question about them 
always was whether they could bring a sufficient rein- 
forcement to the Conservative side to give the coalition 
a majority over the defenders of this Republic. On 
the whole, it seems at present less likely than it did a 
few months ago that they will succeed. Various things 
have gone against the General. His flight, his agent 
Bouret, the dame Pourpre, lui ont fait du tort. Then, 
too, the necessity of close co-operation with the 
Royalists has begun to weigh on him somewhat. The 
Boulangist proper seems to be a discontented Re- 
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publican, who (for the candour of human nature is 
incorrigible) longs for a government of honest men— 
something at once strong and gentle, incorruptible and 
lavish to the They wanted this blue 
rose of governments, however, to be a_ republic. 
It seems that not of them to 
doubt whether the best way of obtaining a particular 
republic is to make an offensive and defensive alliance 
with parties which hate every kind of republic without 
distinction. Obviously the Boulangist leaders are un- 
easy in their minds, and are hanging back. They do 
not name their candidates with any zeal; and for the 
moment the question of questions for them is whether 
and when their leader is to come back from exile to face 
the sentence which is inevitable unless something like a 
Revolution in a mild way releases him. So stand the 
parties in France. What will come out of their vary- 
ing combinations, their incompatible ambitions, and 
their mutual distrust, no prudent man will as much as 
guess. Only this we may venture to assert: that the 
instant destruction of the Third Republic seems a little 
less likely than it did before the power of the Boulan- 
gists to turn the scale had been diminished. 


deserving. 


a few have begun 





IRELAND UNDER ‘COERCION, 


M*.. 
to a 


. Russell has done many good services 


cause of the Union. He has seldom 


done a better piece of work than in bringing home to 
the public, in his letter to 7'’e Scotsman of last 'Tues- 
day, the real facts respecting Ireland’s material con- 


dition under ‘ Coercion.’ 


that of the chief 


We have often pointed out 
duties of Unionist speakers 
was oppose truth to and to ex- 
pose the fallacies and misstatements which the 
*arnellites rely the maintenance of their cause. 
No less important is it to replace the fancy data 
with which the Gladstonian garnishes his appeals with 
a series of solid facts which he It is per- 
fectly obvious that either the Gladstonian logic or the 
Gladstonian information must be exceedingly faulty. 
From every platform we have heard for the last two 


one 
to falsehood 
on 


for 


cannot deny. 


years that Coercion—by which is meant the administer- 
ing of a system of criminal law almost identical with 
that of Scotland—encourages crime in Ireland, foments 
discontent, and is a sure means of bringing about the 
material ruin of the country. 

If as a matter of fact Coercion does produce these 
results, then it is perfectly obvious that the law as 
it exists in Ireland is not Coercion, for these results 
If the present system of Irish 
slang of 


are not produced. 
Administration be truly described in the 
modern politics as ‘ Coercion’—then all that can be 
said is that it is a pity that Ireland has not had a little 
more of it, and had it alittle sooner. For what are 
the facts to which Mr. Russell calls attention and 
which the figures at his disposal enable him to prove 
to absolute demonstration. They simply amount to 
this: that since Mr. Balfour took office he has succeeded 
in restoring law and order in Ireland ; that crime which 
before was rampant is now reduced to insignificant 
proportions ; and that over ninety-nine hundredths of 
Ireland men and women can again transact their lawful 
business as they please. As a natural and inevitable 
consequence of its return to civilisation Ireland has 


flourished like a green bay tree. Of course it ought to 
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have done nothing of the kind, as long as the base, the 
brutal, and the bloody Scot exercised his arbitrary 
tyranny; as long as his hell-hounds pursued their 
shameless avocations unchecked by the patriots whom 
it is their duty to look after. All this prosperity, all 
this tranquillity is totally contrary to rule. Erin ought 

have hung her harp upon a willow tree, the grass 
ought to have grown in her streets, and decay ought 
to have overwhelmed her industries. All this ought 
to have happened, and no doubt, if Mr. O’Brien 
and his friends could have had their way, would 
have happened fast enough. But, alas! by a_per- 
verse spirit of contradiction nothing of the kind 
has occurred; on the contrary, every province 
of Ireland the progress has been steady and at the 
same time rapid. ‘The deposits in the savings banks 
have enormously increased, the bank-note circulation is 
larger than it has ever been ; and the railway returns have 
mounted up from an average of £495 per mile in 1886 
to £524 per mile in the first half of 1889. 
being paid, landlords and tenants are agreeing together 


Rents are 


amicably, the dispute on the Kenmare Estate is at an 
end, and every county sales under the Ashbourne 
Act are being effected with a refreshing frequency. It 
is true that on the contra account we must put the 
fact that Mr. O’Brien and two or three of his colleagues 
are in gaol. ‘This of course is to be regretted, espe 
cially when we remember that according to the new 
Liberal doctrine a member of Parliament counts for 
a great deal more than an ordinary individual. We 
must take what comfort we can from the fact that, 
though a few gentlemen like Mr. O’Brien are locked up, 
the gaols have nearly been emptied of the humbler indi- 
The situation is no 
doubt an unpleasant one for Mr. O’Brien; but as far 


viduals who were their dupes. 


as the general condition of Ireland is concerned the 
fact that he is not at large does not seem to be a great 
calamity. 

Naturally all these things are unpleasant for the 
Gladstonians ; and, in their zeal to tind an excuse or 
an explanation, they are reduced to pretending that 
the return of law in Ireland is due to the action of their 
Parnellite allies. Now, considering that it has been the 
boast of the said Parnellites that they have defied the 
law in the past, that they are doing their best. to defy 
it in the present, and that they trust to be able to defy 
it successfully in the future, this contention will be 
appreciated at its proper value. 

Meanwhile it is sad to note that the dawn of peace in 
Ireland has attracted a new flock of mischief-makers from 
this country. Mr. Stansfeld and his band of fussy men 
and masculine ladies may be relied upon to stir up all 
the bad blood and to open up all the half-healed sores 
which their time allows of, It is a miserable errand ; 
but we are sanguine enough to believe that facts will 
be too strong for them, and that even to supply Mr. 
Stansfeld with ‘ matter’ and his attendants with ‘ copy,’ 
the Irish tenants will refuse to abandon that road which 
has already led them so far on the way to prosperity. 


OBAN. 
~{OME interest must always be attached to Oban by 
Y the student of letters, on account of the visits of 


Scott and Wordsworth in 1814. The former was on 
his lighthouse tour, and his curiosity was soon satisfied 
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with the information that the town was ‘ of some con- 
sequence, and that its chief industry was shipbuilding ; 
while Wordsworth’s enthusiasm found vent enough ina 
couple of moderate sonnets on Dunolly Castle. This ruin, 
from its position on a precipitous crag, commanding the 
narrow entrance to the bay, as well as from its appear- 
ance of well-borne age and rigid firmness, is one of the 
most imposing of Highland remains. From Dunolly 
the shore sweeps inland, losing itself in the river-like 
Sound of Kerrera, an island of jagged, heather-grown 
peaks and exquisite valleys ‘covered with corn,’ which, 
lying athwart the bay, serves as a breakwater, thus 
providing commodious and safe anchorage. Oban lies 
in the bosom of hills; their vast shoulders, draped 
with the purple of heather and with pallid green 
bracken, are thrust skywards from dense growths 
of trees, variously-hued and_ brilliant — delicate 
birches, rowans glowing with crimson berries, Scotch 
The town for the 
most part lies along the shore, but in recent years 
houses, not the most beautiful, have been built on 


firs scowling and farouches. 
fn) * 


the hillsides, so that there is danger that the place 
may get like Ilfracombe. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the crowning glory of Highland 
scenery is its colour, and colour is mainly a matter 
of atmosphere. So that in spite of Mr. Blackie’s 
decree that Oban is overbuilt and impossible hence- 
forth, the view from the esplanade or from the heights 
is unsurpassable when the air has that luminous 
quality so often to be observed after rain. 
ful is the effect of light and shade at such times, 
that it is no paradox to say that the West High- 
lands will never yield the uttermost secrets of thale 
beauty. Then the country round is a living reminis- 
cence of the Fenians, and of the time when red ruin and 


So power- 


the breaking up of clans were details of everyday life. 
Within a day’s walk the places may be seen where 
Diarmid’s love for Graine had its bitter fruit, and where 
Bruce cut away his brooch and part of his cloak from 
the grasp of the dead M*Dougall. Loch Etive remem- 
bers yet the fate of the sons of Misnach. 
bedroom window you may see the rock where the 
playful M‘Lean fixed his wife at low water that she 
might drown at high, and the tide-race, known as the 
Men of Lochaber, which the Camerons stabbed with 


From your 


their dirks when they made no head-way against it. 
Now all this means tourists. The central position 
of Oban makes it the abiding city of men on their 
way grousewards, and of the curious herd who talk 
about ‘ Staffer’ and * Kruakan.” 
untidy and armed with the works of Annie S. Swan, 
jostle the MacBayswater, whose tartan combines all 
that were ever invented ; and we doubt if any town in 
Scotland could poll as many ministers as Oban in 
August. But the Highland tourist is of a more serious 
and staid habit than might be expected, and the scram- 
bling rabble 
it were his mackintosh—is well conducted on the whole; 
and nothing reminds us of Rothesay or Blackpool, ex- 
cept the occasional man whose carriage and behaviour 
bellow ‘ Manchester. The shifting populace is more 
noticeable on the boats than ashore. During the day 
time the town is given up to people who have taken 
a house or rooms for a month, a custom which gains 
ground, In August, the Scots holiday month, we have 
rarely found the weather bad at Oban ; and Mr. Black, 


The Glasgow youth, 
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who knows the place thoroughly, expresses the same 
opinion in White Wings. There is no golf, which is a 
drawback. A movement has been started to provide links 
for the town—where, one cannot imagine. But boating 
of all sorts is marvellously cheap, and here enjoys the en- 
thusiasm elsewhere bestowed upon golf; there is excellent 
sea-fishing, too; and Oban Bay is the safest sailing ground 
—when once you know it. The boatmen are a very 
decent and obliging set of fellows : they might do a little 
less touting, although any one who knows Eastbourne 
will say that Oban is Paradise in that respect. Within 
easy distances are several lochs and well-stocked trout- 
streams. Something ought to be done to improve the 
bathing accommodation, which is wretched. There are 
a couple of miserable sheds available till 9 a.m. The 
alternative is a trudge to Ganavan Bay, which is pretty 
and has a sandy shore; but diving is impossible, and as 
so many yachts are about, you cannot bathe from a boat 
without a tedious row. 

The evening amusement is strolling on a short, 
cramped promenade, where four people cannot com- 
fortably pass one another. Some of the visitors 
amuse themselves by trying to ‘cut records’; or, to 
vary the fun, they hold impromptu camp-mectings. 
The local crowd—whether newspaper criers, stridulous 
girls, or lounging boys—is merely a nuisance. The 
pressure should be relieved by carrying on the espla- 
nade to the Dunolly gate, from which magnificent 
sunsets are to be seen, and where, when the crowd 
has gone and the band is still, you may enjoy the 
wonderful sight of hundreds of yacht lamps casting 
their shadow of flickering gold on the restless water, 
and drink in the hushed silence of mountain and 
sea. The band should be abolished. It can only 
play Queen of my Heart and Ye Banks and Braes. 
Then there is no provision for wet weather, which, as 
those who were in Oban during the last week of 
August know, means something. There is a good 
hall in the place, but no attempt is made to put it to 
such a use as the hall, for instance, at Devonshire Park. 
Moderately good concerts might easily be given by pro- 
fessional persons with help from amateurs, who would 
only be too glad to have a chance of giving it. <A 
bazaar is always well advertised, but the Oban people 
keep their flower-shows to themselves; on the worst 
day of the season, when many people were ‘ gnawing 
their hearts’ for ennui, dozens might have gone to such 
a function who had had no notice of it. But that local 
caste which thrives on the visitors seems to think that 
its duty is done when it has handed in the bill. There 
is too much touting at Oban: landing from the steam- 
boat or alighting from the train, you are beset by 
a rabble of porters, whom no one seems to restrain. 
Also, the Oban church-bells are a nuisance; and for 
this reason, if for no other, the proposal to build a 
new parish church is one to be judiciously encouraged. 


THE NEW PARTY AND THE PARNELLITES. 


HE general election is still at some distance, but 

the more knowing party managers are aware 

that it is hardly too soon to prepare for it. The end 
of this Parliament will come into view before the close 
of next Session ; and it is well understood on all hands 
that the preliminary campaigning on this occasion 
should begin early. It may not be quite true that 
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political conflict has been transferred from Parliament 
to the streets ; but all parties speak from the platform 
more copiously than they used to do, and the Radicals, 
who were always foremost in that field of activity, have 
an advantage there which they are not likely to lose for 
want of practice. That we might be sure of under 
any circumstances ; and there happens to be a special call 
this autumn upon the energy of our opponents. A 
New Radical party has been formed, but it has still to 
be got into precise working order. Its ascendancy is 
not yet acknowledged in the factions it springs from, 
and there are many Gladstonians in the country whose 
conversion to Latter-day Radicalism is incomplete. 
These have to be persuaded or alarmed into declaring 
for the new party ; moreover, some time must be ex- 
pended in sifting out the material for a definite elec- 
tioneering programme ; and neither of these processes 
will be accomplished without a certain amount of 
haranguing and battling at public meetings. No 
doubt all this was present to the minds of the organisers 
of the House of Commons revolt that was headed by 
Mr. Labouchere. They knew that it was not a day too 
soon to put the new party on its legs, if it was to make 
a good fight at the next elections; and, the Royal 
Grants Bill giving them an opportunity, the thing was 
done. No more than that, however, has been accom- 
plished so far. Everything in the way of consolidation 
remains to be done; and one grand point for deter- 
mination is, How much the New Radical Party will be 
helped or hindered by the Irish. 

If Mr. Gladstone had been able to withdraw some 
part of his attention from the Repeal movement, if he 
had been willing to advance the aims of the New Radi- 
calism in his leisure hours, there would have been less 
disposition to put him aside. As it was, the malcon- 
tents of his party saw that (as usual) he clung to his 
one idea alone, while the chances of carrying it to 
success were sinking day by day. This was extremely 
vexatious to his English supporters, who had_ to share 
in their leader’s defeat in one direction without any 
kind of compensation in others. As for the Irish 
members, they are not less despairing of Home Rule. 
They may still maintain an air of perfect confidence ; 
but whatever hope they may have begun the Session 
with (and not much could have remained) dwindled 
to nothing before ‘the end of it. The most sanguine 
amongst them must have felt for months past that the 
Union is not to be sundered this bout. They perceive, 
indeed, that no effort of theirs is likely to keep the 
Repeal agitation lively much longer ; and this prospect 
opens a serious question for the gentlemen who com- 
pose the Irish Parliamentary party. They, too, have 
to ask What is to be their future? Clearly that is a 
matter that must be looked to at once ; and it is by no 
means improbable that the Laboucherian Radicals saw 
in the Parnellite difficulty a considerable advantage for 
themselves. Till now the Irish members have worked 
apart, and for their own ends alone. But the 
great ultimate purpose having become hopeless at 
present, why might not the Irish members throw 
off their reserve and join the New Radical party; 
amalgamate with it ; work with it heart and soul in all 
that becomes a body of men bent on revolutionary pro- 
cesses of legislation, whether for Great Britain or for 
Ireland ? Considering their present position and future 
prospects, it seems a very likely thing for the Irish 
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arty todo. No other course would suit them better, 


probably. 

Was it some inkling of this that decided the Govern- 
ment—(with the concurrence of the Liberal Unionists, 
as Mr. Chamberlain has carefully informed us)—to gild 
the last days of the Session with promises of a Roman 
Catholic University for Ireland ?  ‘ Promises,’ however, 
may be too large a word : half-promises we should rather 
say, though there is an evident intention of making them 
good at no distant time, as well as of pleasing the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland yet further in the matter 
of primary education. But ‘whatever may be the fair 
interpretation of Mr. Balfour's language on the subject, 
there is nothing dubious in the way in which it has 
been taken. Mr. Parnell expressed as much  satisfac- 
tion as it was safe for him to put into words ; the rank 
and file of his party regard the promise as some- 
thing more wrung from the fears of a brutal Govern- 
ment; and of course the whole body of Irish Catho- 
lics are delighted with what they are to get, if not with 
them who promise it. No one could have imagined 
that the Ulster men would receive the news with 
enthusiasm, so that there can be no disappointment on 
that score; while as for those Britons who are Protes- 
tants first and politicians afterwards, and therefore likely 
to view this new concession with deep resentment, their 
numbers are no longer great enough, perhaps, to ham- 
per any Administration. As to that, however, there 
remains some doubt; and the Government may find 
amongst its natural supporters a strong indisposition 
to tax the Treasury for the teaching of doubtful science 
and grossly adulterated history. But the main point for 
observation at the moment is that Mr. Balfour's speech 
on this subject was instantly followed by a cry of anger 
and alarm from the extreme Radicals, in the House 
and out of it. Here was mere bribery and corruption. 
This, then, was the price paid by the Government for 
the Papal Rescript. So it was that the patriot priests 
of Ireland were to be won to treachery ; and thus art- 
fully a ‘ wedge was to be driven into the Opposition” 
by separating the Radicals from the Parnellites. 

Now it may well be that some part of the motive of 
the Government, in adopting this scheme of concilia- 
tion, really is to mollify the rage of the Parnellites, 
and yet more to disarm the Irish priesthood. But 
if the proposed measure be in itself a sound 
and just one—(we are not considering that point 
just now)—it cannot be worsened by the calculation 
that it will dispose the priests to moderation and 
compel the Parnellite members to support one Minis- 
terial Bill at least. Yet the Government ought to 
satisfy themselves that it is a sound, just, and politic 
proposal, apart from all such considerations; for in 
them they may find nothing but disappointment, We 
have had a pretty full experience of the way in which 
concessions of that kind are taken; and considering 
what the Irish priesthood has become, considering what 
spirit it is that animates the whole body of Irish 
Nationalists, who can expect that the promised boons 
will be ¢ accepted as anything more than mere biddings 
for peace? Why, then, the British Radicals should 
e so angry at the ‘wedge’ is not quite clear. 
No doubt the Parnellites in Parliament must vote 
for any such measure as Mr. Balfour has sketched 
out; for whatever else they may be, they are nearly 


all of them good Catholics. But estrangement from 
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their revolutionary brethren need be only temporary. 
The Catholic Education Bill being ps assed, there 1s 
nothing to prevent Mr. Parnell’s brigade from working 
cordially with the New Radicals in bringing the whole 
existing system of government into confusion ; while 
as for the priests, not many of those who are now 
hostile will advise their parishioners to vote for the 
Ministerial candidate on account of this concession. On 
second thoughts, therefore, the New Radicals may be 
less afraid of the ‘wedge’ than they were when they 
first caught sight of it. Of course it may prove a 
great inconvenience to them, and even some hindrance ; 
but, after all, they cannot afford to quarrel with 

large, so clever, so congenial a contingent as the 
Irish faction ; while as for the Parnellites themselves, 
they are now provided with an alliance such as no Irish 
party ever found in Parliament before. Of course Mr. 
Balfour's gift will be accepted gladly ; but the New 
Radicalism need not despair on that account of bring- 
ing the Irish members into a closer blend, while under 
present circumstances it may suit the Parnellites very 
well to enter into more general association with a 
British party whose every success would be revenge for 
Irish wrongs if not otherwise profitable. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE.* 


T is rumoured that a new critical ae is to be 
| , Golly, what a 
Paper! The new print, ime, festal and 
romantic, will be edited by Mr. William Archer. 

A Short and Easy Method with the Ibsenites will be 
the name of Mr. Robert Buchanan’s first contribution 


started. The name proposed is 


to Mr. Archer’s journal. Mr. Buchanan has nearly 
finished his treatise on Greek Accents, which is being 
corrected in proof by Mr. William Sharp. 

Les Inconséquences dun Barometre is the title of 
Archdeacon Farrar’s nouvelle badine. It will appear 
in numbers in the New York Independent, with an Eng- 
lish translation by Professor Bryce in the Freeman. 
The author has noticed the shocking partiality with 
which the Barometer attempts to disguise, by ‘ keeping 
up, however much it rains, the fredaines of the East 
Wind. This is accounted for by a history of the 
Loves of the Barometer, in which the author's 
agreeable licence of fancy finds frisky play. Les In- 
conséquences Will be illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane. 

‘The Moral Obliquity of Klaitemnéstra’ will be Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone’s next contribution to The Nineteenth 
Century. 

Little Sunshine ; or, What a Girl Can Do will be Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s new story in Atalanta. It is a tem- 
perance tale, told in octosyllabic verse. 

Mr. Andrew Lang is editing an ¢dition de luxe of 
Nicholas’s Notes, with a preface on the Lost Manuscript 
of Knur and Spell, and an exhausting and exhilarating 
discussion of the Apospasmata. ‘The historical novel 
which Mr. Lang is writing in collaboration with Mr. 
Beerbohm ‘Tree will not be ready until the spring of 
next year. The title is The Roman Aunt: A Romance 
of the Suburra, and the descriptions (in the style of 
Gustave Flaubert and M. Fortun¢é du Boisgobey) of 
high life in the capital of the Casars are said to be 
exceptionally realistic. 


* Literary persons are invited to communicate their intentions : 
Terms of publication easy. 
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THE NAVAL MANCEDVRES. 


XCEPT in times of panic, the attitude of the 
public towards the navy is one of vague pride 

and ignorant confidence. The knot of ignoble fanatics 
to whom an admiral is only a shade less pestilent than 
a publican, who believe that Britain will never be truly 
great till the last war-ship has gonewith the last brewery, 
are not yet a political force to be reckoned with. Nor 
have the pessimists who from year to year draw up the 
most crushing indictments against the Admiralty—who 
establish our impending doom by the simple process 
of representing foreign ships as all that they appear 
upon paper, and accepting as literal truth every ac- 
cusation against the British navy, whether it pro- 
ceed from a disappointed chief-constructor or a mere 
gun-room croaker—as yet made a powerful impression 
on the public mind. The general opinion is that we must 
necessarily turn out as good if not a great deal better 
ships than the foreigner, while the superiority of our 
men would be demonstrated as clearly as ever it was in 
the days of the Old War. ‘The plea for retrenchment 
in our naval estimates is not yet (by the blessing of 
Heaven) a popular cry. The public [are still anxious 
that the navy shall be duly strong; and, considering 
the floods of political sentimentalism and emasculating 
clap-trap with which the country has been drenched, it 
is not a little remarkable that the resolve to keep the 
Union-Jack supreme at sea should still be impregnable. 
This is one of the healthy signs of the times. But 
while the public’s pride in the Navy is undiminished, 
their knowledge of its real strength is of the cloudiest; 
their interest in the strength and speed of the new 
battle-ships and cruisers, on which in war-time would 
mainly devolve the task of protecting our coasts and 
commerce, is of the most sluggish nature. They see 
that we have a great number of ships, and they are 
content to assume that, on the whole, the ships are 
individually sufficient for the work that war would 
impose on them. They see, for example, from an ad- 
mirable statement, that certain cruisers are to be built 
capable of overhauling any war-ship afloat. The said 
cruisers are launched, and the public remain in ignorant 
indifference to the fact that they have failed utterly 
to answer the expectations formed of them. All this, 
of course, is very far from what it should be; and the 
recent manceuvres will have done inestimable service 
should they only awaken men’s minds to one vital 
question, namely, the instant necessity for a closer cor- 
respondence between the paper speed and the actual 
speed of our cruisers. ‘Thus the ‘M° class of cruisers, 
officially described as twenty-knot ships, are said to have 
in no case developed more than sixteen. No doubt the 
deplorably defective supply of stokers may be in a mea- 
sure accountable for this discrepancy. Still, the fact 
remains that cruisers swifter than any we now possess are 
urgently needed. The Reina Regenta—which was built 
on the Clyde by Messrs. G. and J. Thomson—steamed 
from the Clyde to Ferrol at an average rate of 19 knots 
an hour. That is to say, Messrs. ‘Thomson proved 
they could build a war-ship capable of overhauling all 
save the swiftest greyhound of the Atlantic. What 
ship is there in the British navy of which the same 
could be said? A single cruiser such as the Reina 
might inflict incalculable injury on our commerce, no 
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matter what the number of our war-ships, so long as we 
had none of equal or superior speed. But the ships 
built on the Clyde for our own navy have in no case 
rivalled the performance of the Spanish cruiser, and 
have in some cases fallen short of the speed looked for, 
But the Reina Regenta was built on her builders’ own 


designs. Suppose our Admiralty were for once to 
follow the example of the Spanish Government. Sup- 
pose the builders in the great private yards were allowed 
for once to construct cruisers on their own designs, is it 
to be believed that they would fail to furnish their own 
country with ships at least equal in speed to those with 
which they can supply the foreigners? The experi- 
ment would be worth making. For it will not 
do to trust to armed merchant cruisers, which—were 
it not that they do not possess the minute sub-divi- 
sion into water-tight compartments of a ‘ thorough- 
bred * fighting ship—would only make sure their capture 
by tackling other than the smallest war-ships. The new 
cruisers, the Blake and the Blenheim, are, we were told, 
to steam not less than twenty-two knots an_ hour. 
Should they do this, we shall be in the proud position 
of possessing as many as two cruisers of adequate swift- 
ness. But considering the performances of the ‘M° 
and IJmmortalité classes, he would be an_ invincible 
optimist who would not await with diffidence the results 
of the steam-trials. 

As to the battle-ship, the lesson taught by the 
manceuvres has been quite as clear as in the case of 
cruisers. It has been shown that the real strength of a 
squadron depends not on the number of its ships but on 
the speed they are able to maintain; that slow ships 
are more likely to endanger than aid their less sluggish 
comrades. Had they not been encumbered with the 
Hero, Admiral D’Arcy Irvine's vessels could hardly 
have fallen captive to the English fleet off Ushant. 
Unless a squadron can steam ahead at a nearly equal 
speed, the slower vessels might profitably remain at 
home. 


AN ODE. 
() HE’s frolicking and bounding, and confounding 


and astounding, 
And as full of eager questions as the West is full of 
creeds ! 
For he’s off (in prime condition) to the Paris Exhi- 
bition 
In his eighty happy May-times and a suit of summer 
tweeds ! 


O the force and penetration of his lust for information! 
With the innocence, the ardour, and the recklessness 
of youth, 
He will heed no word of warning, but be at it night 
and morning, 
For his legs are never weary when he’s running down 
the truth. 


And it’s O so good to find him with his breakables 
behind him— 
All the Churches and the Union and the Party and 
the Cause ! 
But it’s better to remember that this notable Sep- 
tember 
We can sit and take our breakfasts, and forget he 
ever was ! 
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MODERN MEN. 
THE P.R.A. 


| raising the Academy to the distinguished—the com- 

mercially and socially distinguished—position which 
it occupies, the greatest amount of credit is due to Sir 
Frederick Leighton. None could represent more worthily 
the’ social and official side of art. He is no mere ser- 
vant of the Muse, but an accomplished and successful 
man of the world, with many and varied interests beyond 
his easel. His felicity of speech has gained him much 
applause. His pronouncements at the banquet over 
which he annually presides are heeded with respectful 
interest. His manner, otherwise Olympian, is tempered 
with even a certain pomp of suavity ; he can converse 
with mere worldlings, and avoid the semblance of supe- 
riority. Nor is he lacking in tact and the instinct for 
affairs. In his hands the business interests of the 
Academy have not suffered. Indeed, from all points of 
view save one he has been an exemplary President. But 
this single exception is of immense importance. _ It 
cannot be said that, either by precept or example, he has 
strenuously advanced the cause of art. Under his rule the 
Academical standard has remained unaltered. The out- 
siders, whose contributions give the Exhibition such dis- 
tinction as it has, are treated with little more considera- 
tion than a decade ago. No new theory, no fresh 
experiment in paint may pass the portals of Burlington 
House. The majority of Sir Frederick’s colleagues, like 
the companions of Ulysses, have filled their ears with 
wax, and their President is so securely bound to the mast 
of officialism that, though he hears (and understands) the 
voice of the siren, to obey her is not for him. Rumour has it 
that he warmly sympathises with the modern school, and 
that he has thrown the weight of his authority into the 
scale of reform. If this be true, it is strange that with all 
his eloquent influence and his persuasive personality he 
should have achieved so little. For it is at least certain 
that his Presidency has witnessed no change of policy, no 
signs of growing enlightenment. With Stupidity the very 
gods do battle in vain; and what is true of stupidity is 
tenfold more true of the Commercial Spirit. 

As a painter, Sir Frederick has always ‘held aloft the 
banner of the Ideal.’ With steadfastness and sineerity he 
has aimed at the grand style. He has never stooped to 
the niggling of the Pre-Raphaelites, nor subordinated 
dignity of design to the loving, faithful rendering of 
unessential details. From 1855, when he exhibited his 
famous Cimahue’s Madonna being Carried in Procession 
through the sireets of’ Florence until the present day he has 
consistently cultivated beauty of line. His intention 
has been admirable. He has no arriére pensée either 
moral or metaphysical. He has frankly pursued art 
for art’s sake. Though he has chiefly concerned him- 
self with classical or mediaeval subjects, he has had 
the intelligence to realise that archeology is not the 
whole of art. In his choice of models he has displayed 
extraordinary courage. He has kept Michelangelo and 
the Greek marbles so steadily before his eyes that in 
the majority tof his pictures their influence is only too 
apparent. His method of work is uncommonly—is even 
honourably—laborious. His composition once determined, 
he makes nude studies of every figure which he purposes 
to inelude in it, and he draws and redraws every scrap of 
drapery. And the result of all this toil and thought is 
failure. His pictures are dry and learned. They 
smell egregiously of the lamp. They display untir- 
Ing research, but give no hint of observation. Not one 
of them ever looked as if some ‘mighty genius had 


struck it off at a blow.’ Throughout his career the 
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artist has sought inspiration in the grand classical tradi- 
tion. But the note of individuality, without which no 
work can be great, is always absent from his results, 
Tradition has proved too strong for him; he has never 
been able to vivify it, and his more ambitious canvases 
are as cold and lifeless as Canova’s marbles. What- 
ever he touches gives forth an echo of the past—the 
past and unreality. When you stand before his pictures 
in an attitude of not admiration but inquiry, there 
is not one but is haunted with reminiscences. The 
drapery suggests some old familiar bas-relief ; an arm or 
shoulder gibbers of Michelangelo ; yonder attitude is the 
ghost of an invention of Raphael. And somehow, though 
these spectres do not seem to belong to the composition 
in whose service they are marshalled, Sir Frederick has 
not sufficiently transformed them to be able to claim them 
as his own ; you are even conscious of the material of his 
model. Many of his draperies remind one not so much of 
the Niké Untying her Sandal, as of a plaster cast thereof. 
There is more of the true Greek spirit in one picture of 
Millet’s than in all the President’s achievement, ‘ profes- 
sionally classic’ though it be. 

And Sir Frederick has never wandered from his con- 
vention. He will leave English art precisely where he 
found it. He has added nothing—not even himself. He 
leaves us nothing which might not have been done as 
well or better before his advent. He has little claim to 
distinction in colour. In his youth he sat at the feet 
of Ary Scheffer and drank in learning from the urn 
of Steinle, a pupil of Overbeck — the chaste, aspiring 
German! These ill-starred influences he has not been 
able to completely live down. No school could be 
worse for a young painter than that of Overbeck, 
to whom indulgence in colour was the unpardonable 
sin. Of course the President is as keenly conscious as 
any of us of the absurdity of this very German feel- 
ing. But it was in his anxious and intelligent youth that 
it was first revealed to him; and his art has suffered ever 
since. Do not his pictures always show best at second-hand? 
In engraving or in photogravure you lose the cold artifici- 
ality of his colour as well as his wax-like surfaces, and are 
only conscious of that fine rhythm of line in which the 
President undoubtedly excels. His greatest success has 
been achieved in ‘ black-and-white.’ His master-pieces are 
not to be sought on the walls of the Royal Academy or in 
the Museum at South Kensington, but in the pages of the 
Dalziel Bible. 

The President has also attempted sculpture, and with 
such an appearance of success that in the France of Dalou 
and Rodin they have just awarded him a real Medal 
of Honour. His talent, indeed, is rather plastic than 
graphic. Had he pursued sculpture with a tithe of the 
sarnestness with which he has sought after excellence 
in painting, he might have produced something of real 
As it is, his statues are only an 
are, in fact, his pictures 


worth and distinction. 
outcome of learning and research 
in the round. His mastery of anatomy and his knowledge 





of what has been done by his predecessors is unquestioned. 
But for that touch of imagination which alone can convert 
the finished academical exercise into a great work of art— 
that is beyond learning, and that this most finished of 
pupils cannot impart. 

According to Pope, ‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing.’ To the painter or sculptor a great deal of know- 
ledge is far more dangerous. Education, in the general 
sense, falls like a withering blight on the artistic tempera- 
ment. A pint of observation is worth a peck of erudition. 
It is the painter's business not to study art history but to 
help to make it. The man of letters, the scholar, in their 
search for material, delve in the literature of antiquity, 
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The painter, when once he has familiarised himself with 
the conventions of his art, as established by the practice 
of the great masters, must look for the rest in nature. 
Now, the President has chosen—or has not been able to 
avoid—the path of culture. He is not only intimately 
acquainted with the art of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, 
Greeks, and Romans, but he has the classics at his finger- 
ends. He can quote Cicero, Juvenal, Petronius, Pliny with 
fluency and point, and in their own tongues too. More 
than this, he is not unacquainted with the idiom of Hellas, 
and is thus high exalted above the rest of his colleagues. 
It was toShakespeare’s advantage that he knew ‘small Latin 
and less Greek,’ and could the President repeat this boast 
with truth, his art perhaps might have deserved a more 
flattering epithet than ‘learned.’ Nothing gives a better 
view of Sir Frederick’s limitations than the discourses 
which he has from time to time delivered at the Royal 
Academy. We have a right to expect from a painter that 
he should say something of the practice of his art, that he 
should ‘direct the exertions of genius to their proper 
object.” Such, at any rate, was the purpose of Sir Joshua. 
But the President has preferred to cheer his students 
with ornate summaries of the history of art. The artistic 
development of the Assyrians, Greeks, and Etruscans 
is a subject which easily lends itself to rhetorical treat- 
ment ; and Sir Frederick has displayed no mean skill in 
marshalling his facts and in officering them with appro- 
priate quotations from ‘ politic authors.’ His style, it is 
true, is somewhat unchastened. He can be guilty of 
such a Gothic welter of images as may be discovered in 
his sketch of ‘the day’ when ‘the deadening fumes of 
an insidious lust for gold cast their first blurring mists 
across the pure light of an ideal, and which becomes 
incontinent ‘the herald of a struggle on which hang not 
only the wreck or the triumph of a certain “ better self” 
but also the marring or the maintaining in his art of what- 
ever is that better self’s reflection.’ But eloquence (of a 
sort) he has, and his discourses only fail because he has 
nothing to tell which might not come from a common 
archeologist, wita no power of discriminating between a 
picture and a sign-board. 





SECOND-CLASS SORROWS. 


OR the thoreugh and complete testing of the depth of 
human politeness there is no earthly trial to com- 

pare with the common and customary railway journey. A 
man may be veneered and polished till all the ordinary ills 
of life fail to leave the slightest blemish on his smooth 
surface ; he may have steeled himself against the shafts of 
fortune till he can lilt a lay when the Duchess cuts him 
dead, eat his dinner as usual when that bill — which 
never would be presented at all, you know,—is nol 
provided for, and even smile when the heaviest of flower- 
pots drops on his tenderest of toes; but put that man 
into a coupé with friend or wife, or the like, and the cus- 
tomary extras, and introduce a third human being into 
that coupé, and mark how the beast will leap up within 
that man, and he will trample on that unoffending 
stranger till he feels his own meanness turn upon him, 
and must grovel to relieve his feelings. The dying 
Chesterfield, with his ‘Give Dayrolles a chair, was a 
Grobian in comparison with him who can lift in—posi- 
tively with his own hands lift in that enormous white 
wooden box, so light and yet so cumbrous, which attends 
the advent into his sanctum of the mistress of a family 
who always travels in smoking carriages for fear of 


infection. 
But in no case in Britain (and we will throw in the 
South-Eastern, and even the Highland Railways), no- 
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where is the same positive discomfort to be found 
in respect of actual accommodation as exists abroad. 
We have travelled in third-class carriages in Germany 
where the rain came in at every seam in the roof; we 
have journeyed airily in France—soi-disant to enjoy the 
view—on those charming seats on the roof of the carriages 
and have been whisked thereon through tunnels which 
left us like the mulberry-faced dictator in fifteen seconds. 
The Orient express is, as most men now do know, a delusion 
and a snare. The wagons-liis from Calais to Milan are 
ill-managed, uncomfortable, and brigand in their charges. 
In fact, with few exceptions, the whole system of Con- 
tinental railways shows a disregard of the comfort of the 
individual passenger which would not be tolerated for a 
moment in this country. This is perhaps most con- 
spicuous in France. In Italy things are done with a 
cheery bonhomie which takes much off the bitterness of 
them. It is pleasant to see the engine uncoupled at 
every little roadside station and led away to water, and to 
know that until it comes back you are safe. It is cheerful 
to hear people blow horns and shout ‘ Pronti ! Partenza !’ 
fully ten minutes before they mean to start. The priests 
may smell evilly, and the Italian officer (a companionable 
soul otherwise) may smoke diabolical cigars, and eat more 
sausage in public than is good either for him or his fellow- 
travellers ; but the pleasing consciousness that a lira will 
probably induce the engine-driver to stop the train and 
give you a quarter of an hour to explore that ruined castle 
on the hill does much to palliate these evils. Has there 
ever been a railway accident in Italy ? 

But in France things are different. The power of the 
tip is not great; the officialism is as obtrusive and as 
annoying as in Germany, and withal less systematic and 
regular; and the travelling accommodation is infinitely 
worse. In Germany every one except Jews and Grand- 
Dukes travels second-class ; and the second-class carriages 
are very numerous and very comfortable accordingly. But 
let no man accustomed to Teutonic lands imagine that he 
can do likewise in France. French directors up to the 
present have devoted all their energies to inducing people 
to travel first-class in despite of themselves: they have 
so far reaped a crop of curses, which the current year has 
brought to high perfection. The result to the moderate 
traveller has been irritation, asphyxia, nausea, and tem- 
porary insanity. 

With the horrors of French second-class railway journeys 
(to add the word ‘nocturnal’ would, we are convinced, 
unnecessarily harrow the feelings of the assistants) some of 
us are acquainted. There is, however, a lower depth, illus- 
trated only too plainly and foreibly by a series of short and 
nominally humourous sketches published under the name of 
Racontars de Wagon (Paris: Ghio), by C. Lexpert. The intro- 
duction of the word gaulois in the preface of a book is 
unfortunately only too sure a presage of what will follow ; 
but never in the annals of literature, we should think, has 
such a mass of disgusting detail been hurled at the read- 
ing public as in this little book ; and the worst is that 
there are ghastly signs of verisimilitude in the stories. 
The jokes of a Rabelais, detailed in the language of an evil- 
minded commis-voyageur, are in all conscience sufficiently 
unlovely ; but to suppose that they have the remotest 
foundation in fact is nothing less than revolting. Yet 
these stories do most undoubtedly illustrate and represent 
the language, the manners, and the humour of the lower 
middle class of the politest realm in the world. The 
society of the British matron, with her sticky brood, of 
the British workman with his obtrusive and dangerous 
edged tools, of the British politician with his chaste allu- 
sions to the late Lord Baconface and the ‘orse-leeches 
of the Ryle Fam'ly, will appear a terrestrial Paradise to 
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the reader fresh from such a gallery of horrors. It is said 
of one of the best representatives of modern French light 
literature that she is ‘always naughty and never nasty.’ 
We wish we could say the same of M. Lexpert. 

Let us, therefore, with all meekness and contentment, 
take our woes as they are meted out to us in this favoured 
island ; let us look on complacently while the guard plays 
a hotly-contested game of quoits with the station-master 
during the three minutes’ stop at Sittingbourne ; let us 
dispose our weary limbs for the night-journey to the North 
on cushions like folio Bibles and arms that won’t lift up ; 
let us everywhere accept with joy and effusion the society 
of the ladies and gentlemen who refuse to go anywhere but 
first-class because their employers go ina saloon! You are 
not extended on Procrustean couches five feet one inch in 
length, and made to pay as if you had slept thereon, as in 
the Orient express ; you are not charged a france for an 
orange, as at Amiens; you do net have your luggage 
chucked into your compartment, and then have to pay for 
all the seats it occupies, as is, or was, the case in Spain; our 
priests do not smell evilly. Then our officers do not eat 
sausage obtrusively: we are Britons, like tothose who fought, 
and still fight, at Waterloo ; and even South-Eastern and 
Highland Railway directors know that the worm will turn. 
The resources of civilisation are not exhausted so long as 
The Times and The Scotsman, and The Silly Season and 
The Largest Circulation in the World are with us. 


BEE-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY. 
With all the clamour for the utilisation of every 


square foot of the food-rearing surface of Great 
Britain, it is curious that so little attention has been paid 
to a certain important article of diet of which, during the 
summer months, a vast amount is allowed to perish simply 
from lack of the means of collection. If it could all be 
gathered and garnered, the raw material for honey 
yielded by the flowering plants of these islands would 
greatly exceed in money value the total worth of all 
the other kinds of food which they produce. This 
raw material is, however, very perishable; and while 
its flow—especially under the influences of southern 
and western winds and warm  sunshine—is abundant 
and continuous, it is under the same influences soon 
wasted if left ungathered. In no possible circumstances 
could all of it in a given district be gathered by bees, how- 
ever overstocked by bees that district might be; and, 
besides, a considerable margin of excess in the supply must 
be allowed to enable bees to gather the maximum quantity 
corresponding with their numbers. Skilled bee-keepers 
opine that on a warm and sunny day a twenty-acre field 
of young grass containing an average quantity of white 
clover blossoms would yield the bees at least 100 Ibs. of 
honey, and an equal surface of heathery moor about double 
that quantity. Making allowance for bad days and the 
honey consumed by the bees in idleness, it is therefore 
quite within the mark to suppose that in average years the 
actual yield of twenty acres of clover pasturage might 
attain to 1000 Ibs., and in the case of heather double, or 
more than double, that amount. The money value of 
these respective areas—as regards their honey-producing 
capacities—may therefore be roughly estimated at £50 
and £100 respectively. It may be argued that these 
calculations are excessive ; but it must in any case 
be admitted that while the uncultivated portion of the 
cultivable area of Great Britain now constitutes an almost 
inappreciable fraction of the whole, the case is more than 
reversed, as regards its honey-bearing area. So far from 
being overstocked with bees, it isa fact even that, in most 
of the best districts Britain, especially in June and July, 
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and where there is heather in August, has pasturage for 
an hundred-fold more. 

Why, then, is apiculture so unimportant and unsuccess- 
ful an industry? No doubt something is attributable to 
uncertainty of climate. In some years apiculture the 
most skilful may yield scarce any profits, or may even re- 
sult in loss. Rainy weather, or the prevalence of cold 
easterly winds during the three or four weeks of the 
clover-blooming may altogether ruin the harvest, and 
although a specially favourable heather season may amply 
atone for this, if the swarms have been kept strong, 
it sometimes happens that both clover and heather 
harvests are comparative failures. Undoubtedly the 
great success with which apiculture is prosecuted in Aus- 
tralia and the United States is partly due to climatic con- 
ditions. Still, seasons do occur with us which are equal 
to the best Australian and American ; and if our average 
is not so high, the effect is probably counterbalanced 
by the better price which British honey commands in the 
market. At any rate it has been sufficiently demonstrated 
that apiculture may here be made thoroughly remunera- 
tive. As a matter of fact, it has often been found 
profitable under the old ‘do or die’—or rather ‘do 
and die’—system. Formerly most British bee-keepers 
were content—as many are still content—with housing 
their ,bees in straw skeps much too small, or in plain 
wooden boxes, and allowing them to carry on the struggle 
for existence in their own fashion, with almost no arti- 
ficial help or guidance. Did the hives prosper and mul- 
tiply, the bees of a certain number were consigned to 
the brimstone pit in order that their honey might be 
taken. Occasionally honey might be got from supers, 
but the bulk of it could only be had by wholesale 
slaughter. 

Bee-keepers of this stamp generally know nothing, 
or almost nothing, of the special habits and _peculi- 
arities of their charges, of the diseases to which they 
are liable, of the enemies which work them woe, or any 
other causes of calamity. Ifa strong hive suddenly shows 
signs that evil of some kind has befallen it, and gradually 
dwindles to extinction, or if a hive which was strong in 
autumn is found to have perished during winter, the cir- 
cumstance is simply regarded as a mysterious visitation 
against which precaution is impossible. This strange 
ignorance and this inability, or unwillingness, to master 
the elementary principles of bee-keeping are no doubt 
largely due to terror. No one can be a successful bee- 
keeper who does not conquer that terror: who is unable to 
handle and examine his swarms as familiarly and fearlessly 
as the stock-breeder handles and examines his flocks and 
herds. As a matter of fact, the manifestation of fear is 
the most frequent cause of attack. Bees are quick to 
detect nervousness either in our kind or in theirs; but 
if quietly and confidently approached and handled will 
permit great liberties to be taken with their combs 
without the smallest signs of irritation. Moreover, once 
conquer terror, and it becomes possible with the use of a 
fumigator to make your swarms absolutely submissive 
to any kind of quiet manipulation. There is therefore 
no earthly reason why the bee-keeper should not be able 
to know his hives as the shepherd knows his lambs. 
Manipulation is the pons asinorum of the mystery ; and 
once it is mastered, the same practical shrewdness which 
makes a farmer successful will make a bee-keeper suc- 
cessful. 

Already apiculture has made such strides in Britain 
as seem to indicate that it has a great future. Is it 
too much to suggest that in some districts of the High- 
lands crofters might earn much more by bee-keeping than 
they will ever make by the decisions of any number of 
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Land Commissions? or that farmers—especially in those 
districts which border on heather—have in their hives a 
source of income which would make the land as profitable 
both to themselves and the landlord as ever it was of old ? 
It seems certain, at any rate, that if the depressed agricul- 
turist must have a panacea, he will find honey-gathering 
to be at least as good a general specific as the cultivation 
of strawberries or the manufacture of jam. Apiculture, 
indeed, is capable of more general application, and can be 
carried on with less expenditure of capital or labour, while 
the result is vastly superior. 








THE PERIODICAL RECORDS OF A RADICAL 
BURGH. 


QOS" of these days the historian and the antiquary 

will take up the task of writing the annals of the 
Periodical Press in the same serious and reverent spirit 
which they employ at present in tracing the rise and de- 
velopment of the monastic system or of the feudal law. 
Then will laments be heard that a busy and self-occupied 
generation has allowed so many precious records and 
memories of the golden age of the Press to perish utterly 
from the face of the earth, leaving posterity to grope and 
to guess when they might have learned from authentic 
testimony all it concerned them to know of the origin and 
growth, in this district and in that, of a power that in its 
time was to play so considerable a part in the guidance of 
events and in the formation of opinion. It is to rescue 
from the ‘ wallet of Oblivion’ the memorials of the be- 
ginnings of modern periodical literature, so far as regards 
his own good town, that Mr. J. M. M‘Bain has gathered 
together the scraps that form his Bibliography of Arbroath 
(Arbroath : Brodie and Salmond). We may applaud the 
thought, and likewise the manner in which it has been 
fulfilled. Here is the spirit and here is the manner in 
which the history of the newspaper press and the poli- 
tical broadsides of a Scots provincial town should be writ- 
ten. Here also—a still rarer thing in local archives—is 
the just and appropriate scale. There are but few of 
the facts which Mr. M‘Bain has collected and arranged 
respecting local characters and events in the dark 
ages of the periodical Press anterior to the French 
Revolution, in the medieval period that intervened up 
till the date of the Reform Bill agitation, or in the early 
part of the modern era of universal light and} leading 
articles, which Arbroathians of whatever party would 
desire to see lost. There are not a few which their con- 
temporaries, in places less advanced, will find it worth 
while to make a note of, and which the coming news- 
paper historian will eagerly pounce upon as illustrating 
some operative cause or phase in the development of the 
political and literary periodical as we know it. 

Mr. M‘Bain’s two great sources of information are 
naturally the files of old newspapers and a series of old 
political and municipal broadsheets, the latter originally 
collected by a keen local politician, the late Mr. James 
Caird of Lower Nook, whose caustic commentaries and 
bits of explanation are engrossed on the margins. As 
anybody who has tried will know, there are not many 
things more difficult than to fish out facts and put to- 
gether a connected narrative from such materials. In 
the case of Arbroath the labour is lightened from the 
circumstance that up till the year 1835 it could hardly 
be said to have had any regular newspaper, that for half a 
century longer it rarely had more than one at a time, and 
that it has never at any time produced a journal which did 
not profess Liberal principles. It must not be imagined 
from this that Arbroath took a lukewarm concern in public 
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affairs, or that its literary ambition lay torpid, or even that 
the manifestations of its interest in politics and letters 
were one-sided. The opposite was the case. The ‘ Round 
O” has always been a breeding-place of rhymesters and 
pamphleteers. Its keen political instinct has been testi- 
fied many times since February 1817, when it made itself 
prominent by holding ‘the first meeting in favour of Par- 
liamentary Reform in any burgh in Scotland at which 
the magistrates and other public bodies took a lead- 
ing part.’ Then and since the town has distinguished 
itself by combining ardour for the abolition of abuses 
in Church and State and municipal life with obsery- 
ance of the law. But for its regular weekly dole of 
bread in the shape of news—there were then no 
daily papers—it had frequently to depend, during long 
bouts of exciting election fights, upon Dundee and even 
upon Montrose. The first periodical venture of the town 
—The Arbroath Magazine—was started in 1799, but came 
to an untimely end in 1800 ; and it will be almost with a 
blush that Arbroath men will read that ‘except in the 
form of locally printed broadsides, chiefly employed for 
commercial, but occasionally for political and municipal 
announcements,’ their fathers for the next five and thirty 
years ‘had to rest contented with getting their news 
through the neighbouring towns.’ Tammie Elshander, 
the letter-carrier, used to arrive on Fridays, when The 
Montrose Review was printed, with a bag of portly dimen- 
sions in contrast to the slender budget that represented 
Arbroath correspondence on the other days of the week ; 
and ‘at the end of every street could be seen little groups 
eagerly on the outlook for his approach.’ A press break- 
down would take place, and the paper would not be pub- 
lished in time for Tammie’s departure from Montrose ; and 
then ‘it was no uncommon thing’ for some ardent news- 
monger to walk his thirteen miles, ‘in order tu get his 
newspaper, or rather the copy of which he was the joint 
proprietor along with perhaps half-a-dozen others.’ Seven- 
pence was the price, so that ‘it was not every family that 
could enjoy the luxury of a paper all to itself’ ; and as all 
the syndicate had to be served, ‘it was no unusual thing 
for the last reader to get it after it was about a week old.’ 
As those served first paid most, the last, though his news 
was stale, was not without important compensations. 
Posts and papers have changed greatly in the interval, 
and readers, in at least the outward signs of their avidity 
for news, have changed with them. Tammie was a dif- 
ferent Elshander from that Arbroath Munchausen the 
‘Deacon, locally immortalised by John Sim Sands, the 
earliest of the line of district editors. 
tence of Deacon Elshander’s composition—he was Keeper 
of the Abbey, and wrote ‘ Historical Memoranda,’ which 
appeared periodically for five or six years—is worth quota- 
tion: ‘A blank seems here to interfere with the history of 
the Abbey: except from traditionary tales, but these are 
not the object of this pamphlet (the issue of 1837) ; its 
intention being rather to trace what can positively be 
stated from historical facts, having been set on fire by an 
infuriated mob at the Reformation, and afterwards acted 
upon as a common quarry,—thereby destroying the most 
beautiful remnants of ancient architecture ; but happier 


A specimen sen- 


times have now dawned upon this venerable pile, and the 
remains of consecrated antiquity shed a halo on the reli- 
gious mind, venerated alike as if in unison with grey-haired 
virtue.’ For disinterring and setting this gem of its periodi- 
cal literature Mr. M‘Bain deserves the gratitude of Arbroath. 
But he has done plenty of good service else in tracing 
the growth of its newspaper press—begun in the Argus 
and developed into the Guide, which has lately found a 
powerful rival in the Herald—a press which did not thrive 
until Arbroath began importing editors from John 0 
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Groats. He has preserved what is worth remembrance 
in the old year-books, denominational publications, and 
manuscript magazines of the town; and last, but not 
least, he has gone carefully over the political and muni- 
cipal broadsides which stood it so long in stead of news- 
papers, and from these has constructed a curious and 
interesting record of the political and social history of a 
typical Scottish Radical Burgh. 





THE OLD SCOTTISH PLOUGHMAN. 
I. 


eh all industries those of the field are the oldest, the 

most widespread, and the most largely followed. 
Yet in respect of the condition of the workers and the 
methods they employ, rural toil until within recent years has 
undergone comparatively little change. Even in Scotland, 
which is generally regarded as the home of scientific farm- 
ing, the primitive spade is still an implement of husbandry 
in the cultivation of the croft ; and in remote farms in the 
far north the wooden plough drawn by oxen may yet 
be seen breaking the soil. The sickle is not yet quite 
superseded, the sound of the flail still echoes in upland 
barns, and even the hand-mill is in occasional use in huts of 
the Hebrides. Piers Ploughman—gaunt, rude, ignorant, 
coarsely fed, roughly clad, wretchedly housed—is still a 
figure in the farm landscape. The condition of our tillers 
of the ground and their industrial methods have, however, 
undergone great changes for the better during the last 
fifty years; and the nation has profited by the improve- 
ments. The soil has been made greatly more productive ; 
the use of machinery has economised both labour and 
produce ; the peasantry are more intelligent, have a larger 
share of material comfort, and are in a condition for the 
development of freer enterprise or the exercise of a 
manlier contentment. 

The methods of husbandry and the condition of the 
Scottish rustic as depicted in The Gentle Shepherd were the 
tradition of centuries; they continued almost without 
alteration to the time of Burns, who was reared under 
their influence ; and they survived him for about half-a- 
century, to a period quite within the memory of living 
men. Half-a-century ago it was unnecessary to annotate 
the poems of Burns for country folks: it is necessary to do 
so now for the present generation of rustics. — It is less 
that his language is growing obsolete, than that the cus- 
toms more or less closely connected with husbandry and 
rural life to which he makes such frequent reference are 
dead or fast decaying. 

The condition of the rustic fifty years ago may be 
partly inferred from the income of an ordinary able-bodied 
ploughman. — His year's fee in money came to ten or 
eleven pounds; and there was the provision of milk and 
meal, and the shelter of a roof found for him in addition. 
He received from his master two pecks (old measure) of 
oatmeal per week, and one pint (Scots) of new milk per 
day. The home of the unmarried ploughman was the 
bothy or the stable-loft. A house, or rather a hovel, in 
the neighbourhood was found for the married ploughman. 
Its annual value, over-estimated at £2, was subtracted 
from his fee, which accordingly amounted to the miserable 
pittance of eight or nine pounds. The hut consisted of 
two small apartments—a but or common room, and a closet 
without a fire-place, know as the ben. In the common 
room or kitchen were two fixed, or box bed-cases, the 
backs of which formed the partition wall between but 
and ben, Attached to the hut was a small kailyard, in 
a corner of which stood a wooden cruive, roofed with sod, 
for the accommodation of a pig. There was, further, the 
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allowance of some land for potatoes, and it was under- 
stood that some field-work would be found for the plough- 
man’s wife in the course of the year. Twenty-six was the 
age at which a ploughman usually married, and he found 
his wife on the farm. Trained to indoor work before 
marriage, she took her place after marriage among the 
field workers, hoeing turnips, etc., at eightpence a day. 
It would have taken it all to keep her in food, and mean- 
while the care of her own house was neglected. There 
was often, almost necessarily, little tidiness in or around 
the house of a married ploughman, Of course milk and 
meal came to the house just as when the ploughman had 
been a bachelor living in a bothy. These were all the 
sources of income of the household. Himself and wife 
were ‘thus sustained,’ along with, in the great majority of 
cases, ‘a smytrie o wee duddy weans. But the ‘ weans’ 
were early put to work to relieve the pressure of indi- 
gence. 

The unmarried ploughman had fewer cares than his 
married brother; but he found the bothy system of life 
at times sufficiently cheerless too. Bothies were chiefly 
on the larger farms, but they were occasionally to be 
found on farms small enough to be worked by two pairs 
of horses. Both man and master (or, at least, mistress) 
preferred the bothy to the farm kitchen, on account of the 
greater freedom it permitted to all parties. Its discom- 
forts, however, were great, even when warmed and lit up 
of a winter night by a roaring fire, and enlivened by the 
hilarity of hardy young peasants. They sat on forms be- 
fore the fire, or on their own chests against the wall. 
There was in most cases neither chair nor table. The 
only other furniture were the beds, which they ‘made’ for 
themselves—or left unmade, and for which they had the 
luxury of clean sheets once a month. You passed at one 
step from the interior into the weather outside ; there 
was no hallan-wall to protect the doorway. It should be 
added that the bothy was usually infested with rats. 

The ploughman of to-day is much better off than was 
his predecessor in the first half of the century. He has 
double money, with the same allowance of milk and 
meal, and his coals are ca’d or driven for him free from 
the nearest railway station. Many ploughmen are now 
paid a weekly wage, on Saturday nights, of about seven- 
teen shillings; but this money includes everything except 
house rent in the way of income. The farmer still pro- 
vides the shelter of four walls and a roof. A soldier's lot 
is often compared with that of a ploughman. It must be 
confessed that in ordinary times the advantage is with the 
soldier. He is better housed, clad, and fed ; he has the 
pretty sure prospect of a pension ; and even his mental 
condition is cared for. From the moment the ignorant 
recruit joins the regiment he is put to school. The 
ploughman, it may be said, has greater freedon of indi- 
vidual action ; but the value of freedom lies in its use. 

The compulsory clause in the Education Act provides 
the young rustic of to-day with at least the elements of 
education ; but fifty years ago there was no such provi- 
sion, and the smallness of the ploughman’s fee scarcely 
permitted an elementary education for his children. As a 
matter of fact the ploughman of those days could read and 
write with difficulty, if at all. He belonged to a class that 
may fairly be described as very ignorant. They were 
ignorant even of farming, though their life was spent in 
doing farm-work. Their accomplishments were confined 
to holding the plough, ca’ing the harrows, and filling dung. 
In too many instances they were, in the language of an old 
farmer who had much experience of them, ‘ as ignorant as 
the beas’ they drave afore them.’ Ploughmen were a well- 
defined caste of the community, the direct descendants 
of the ancient serfs of the soil. How could ploughmen’s 
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sons be other than ploughmen? At the tender age of 
nine or ten the little rustic was put to such field ser- 
vice as he could perform, beginning life as a herd. He 
had scarcely any—certainly no regular—education after 
that age. There may have been now and then, for the 
next three or four years, a quarter's schooling in winter ; 
but what was learned then was soon forgotten. At six- 
teen or seventeen the growing lad, now a halflin, would 
be promoted to the charge of managing a pair of horses. 
At eighteen and twenty he was a young giant, possessed 
of almost incredible strength, tearing and sweating at his 
toil, and drawing upon his energy with wasteful reckless- 
ness. He took no care of himself. It was a mark of 
effeminacy sure to be ridiculed if he took any precaution 
against bad weather for the sake of his health or comfort. 
Wet with rain, and warm with perspiration, the fatigued 
rustic flung himself down to rest anywhere, and just as he 
was: like Cowper’s hardy chief, ‘ fearless of wrong.’ The 
inevitable result was permanent stiffness of the limbs at 
twenty-eight or thirty. At that age he could not run ; 
he only hobbled when he tried. He was an old man in 
appearance and physical feeling at forty—often at that 
age abandoning the plough for the spade and pick-axe, 
the furrow for the drain. He complained of being ‘ ill 
with the pains,’ 7.c., rheumatism and kindred ailments. His 
old age, prematurely attained, was ‘filled wi’ grips an’ 
granes.’ At forty-five, on the testimony and in the words 
of Burns, life’s day to the battered ploughman was ‘ draw- 
ing near the gloaming’ : 
* Ance that five-and-forty ’s speel’d, 
See crazy, weary, joyless Eild 
Wi? wrinkled face 
Come hoastin’, hirplin’ owre the field 
Wi’ creepin’ pace.’ 
It was an age to which the ploughman poet was not him- 
self to attain, but he had only to open his eyes to witness 
the melancholy truth in the experience of his rustic neigh- 
bours. And even in his twenty-eighth year he had a 
personal feeling of the premonitions of age, which he ex- 
pressed in a peculiar pathos, for it is both tender and 
despairing : 
‘ Ye tiny elves, that guiltless sport 
Like linnets in the bush, 
Ye little know the ills ye court 
When manhood is your wish ! 
The losses, the crosses, 
That active men engage, 
The fears all, the tears all, 
Of dim-declining age !’ 
The‘ tiny elves’ of this affecting address are of course 
the young rustics, the ‘toddlin’ wee things’ of the cottars 
of his own neighbourhood. The language is certainly 
remarkable in the mouth of a young man, but it must not 
be forgotten that at twenty-eight he had already per- 
formed the work of mature manhood for fully fourteen 
years. His case was not an exceptional one. 


HAZARDS IN GOLF. 


i ieee deep interest in the game of Golf consists in the 

capital balance of chance and skill in its play. 
More of the chance-element would reduce the pleasure to 
the petty excitement of gambling ; and more of the skill- 
element would give it too much of chess-like exactness. 
The critical point cannot be definitely fixed; yet all 
golfers know what this balance means. And the most 
important producer of the chance-element is the variety 
of hazards. No doubt skill is also most signally tested by 
this necessary accompaniment of the game ; yet the ever- 
present contingencies occasioned by the hazards contribute 
to the concentrating enthusiasm. A dead-level green with 
no bunkers and destitute of whins would be the field for 
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some sort of games, but it could never be the arena for the 
true golfing contest. 

A model golfing-green is not easily met with. Nature 
must benignly come to man’s help in forming it. It should 
be of an undulating character—not like Montrose or 
Perth in many parts—and it should abound in suitably 
arranged hazards of every description. These are neces- 
sary to bring out the powers of the first-class golfer, 
Duffers may potter about where there is always plain sail- 
ing, and where mistakes are never punished ; but the true 
golfer despises such a course. Even a long driver is not 
satisfied with his swipes over an even stretch of green ; he 





delights in seeing the hillocks and projecting bunkers over 
which his ball must carry, to be in safety. The undulations 
are the first and simplest means of securing hazards. If 
the ball’is half-topped it will run the risk of being stopped 
most effectually by the brae-side ; unless against a strong 
wind, when this scientific hit produces one of the most 
beautiful—Allan-like—strokes to be seen, the ball slip- 
ping along until it reaches the hillock, to rise majestically 
over the hazard. In the latter case the wind is the hazard ; 
but 


‘The well-struck ball the stormy wind beguil’d, 
And like a swallow skimmed along the field.’ 


The undulations produce grassy graves, from which the 
player has to drive with skill. 

Of the hazards, which come first to one’s mind, bunkers 
are the most essential for the interest and fascination of 
the game. These sand-pits have not been cut out promis- 
cuously or without meaning ; they are far too important to 
be thus carelessly produced. They range from two to six 
feet in depth—from slight impediments to gulfs of despair. 
They are not meant to punish a fault too mercilessly ; 
but they are educators also in giving a good player the 
opportunity of retrieving his character by driving his ball 
well out again. Of course in the old greens we cannot 
tell when they were formed or what geniuses constructed 
them. Who formed the Alps at Prestwick, Pandy at 
Musselburgh, the Redan of North Berwick, or Hell at St. 
Andrews? But in the new greens considerable skill is 
needed to lay them out properly. On some, where the 
holes are comparatively short, there is a scratch bunker 
between them. A tall red flag is placed at the spot behind 
which a good driver ought to carry his tee-shot ; and a tall 
blue flag at the spot for which the ball of a secondary 
player, who wishes to avoid the bunker, should be 
played. As in a strongly opposing wind some of the 
bunkers are too far for even the best swipers to carry, two 
teeing-grounds are laid out at every hole ; the backward 
one for calm days or with a following wind, and the for- 
ward one for an opposing wind. Of course ‘ carrying’ the 
scratch bunker secures a great advantage. 

Bunkers are capital tests of play. Sometimes a ball is 
drawn into a bunker by the continued inclining bearing of 
the ground, though the shot be good; but generally it is 
a trap for a bad shot, and more skill is displayed in getting 
well out of it than in avoiding it. In any case, however, the 
temper must be bridled. When one makes a mistake, 
he needn’t blame his club, or the troublesome boys ; such 
epithets as ‘scoundrels,’ and ‘ to the devil,’ betoken any- 
thing but coolness or success in the player. Of course old 
and weak players must avoid the bunkers altogether. It was 
pitiful to see Dr. Traill playing seven-more in the ‘ Princi- 
pal’s Nose’ ; Sir John Low, with his faithful pony, would 
pawkily dodge round the corner. Players who smash away 
in bunkers without carefully studying the proper means of 
getting out their balls, will soon have to repeat Ballan- 
tine’s lines: 

* We banish all extraneous fat 
And all extraneous thinking.’ 
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If the bunker is shallow, with perhaps a little grass in the 
bottom, the player may show his skill by driving his ball 
with his middle spoon through a slicket of the bunker’s 
edge. If it is deep, he calculates his situation. First of 
all he must get the ball out ; but forward, or sideways, or 
even backward. He observes his distance from the hole, 
and the lie of the green. ‘The good player never thinks 
about a bunker facing him ; he simply drives over it if his 
ball is lying clean. But if it is lying bad, and the bunker 
is at a distance, with a considerable risk of not being able 
to carry over the hazard, he may find that he can reach the 
putting green by playing the short stroke first, and then 
approaching the green with his second, instead of blazing 
away—very likely into the bunker. Judgment is here 
brought in. When Allan had a bad player for his partner, 
he would either make his duffer putt the ball forward near 
the bunker or miss the ball altogether. Hugh Philp, too, 
would say to an unsteady partner: ‘ Ye stick tae the driy- 
ing putter, and leave the bunkers tae me, syne we ‘ll snod 
them.’ Once when victorious by this ruse, Hugh was thus 
attacked by his irascible opponent: ‘ D’ ye ca’ that gowf, 
soopin’ the ba’ alang wi a besom?’ To which Hugh 
coolly replied: ‘Gowf or no gowf, it’s been owre guid 
gowf for you; for ye’ve lost yer temper an’ yer bet 
forbye.’ 

One has to observe the nature of the sand in different 
greens : in some it is elastic ; in others it is dead. The 
niblick iron is most effective in both cases. Skill is needed 
to aim at the ball without marking the sand ; this alters 
the style. Generally the pick-axe style is not so effective, 
as in the diagonal slant the iron is brought heel down close 
to the ball, yet not touching it, so as to make it spring 
from the elastic sand : 

‘The pond’rous club upon the ball descends, 
Involv’d in dust, th’ exulting orb ascends.’ 


A bunker near the hole brings out some fine skill. If one 
is playing against a slight wind, a drop from off the middle 
spoon or the iron is beautiful and deadly. If one is play- 
ing out of this bunker, to lay dead is a most successful and 
paralysing stroke. 

Strange is it that most players have a particular bunker 
in the course which they cannot easily avoid ! Walkinshaw, 
Sutherland, and Deacon Sim have their names handed 
down at St. Andrews. And Carnegie thus very satirically 
compares the game to the human race : 


‘ The tee, the start of youth—the game, our life 
The ball, when fairly éunhered, man and wife.’ 


Whins form the next important hazard ; but, alas! how 
mercilessly are they being cut down! In St. Andrews the 
whins have ceased to mark with their golden* bloom the 
heathery boundary of the course. Yet what skill was 
needed—especially with a side wind—to avoid the Scylla 
of the whins without being caught by the Charybdis of the 
bunker! It was once no joke to extricate the ball from 
a ‘dour’ whin; but this has been ruthlessly removed fora 
different style of play. In the middle of the course whins 
are a nuisance, not a hazard. The heather at the sixth 
and ninth holes is searcely worth calling a difficulty, 
Where are the rushes at the second hole ? 

Besides these, players have to contend with streams, 
roads, and railways; and in some greens with trees, 
hedges, and walls. The last can be dispensed with. 
Unplayable snares like rabbit-holes should not be called 
hazards, because no one can remember where these are. 
An undulating green, not too wide, thoroughly equipped 
with bunkers and whins, is the field for the fairest conflict, 
and tests most effectively the skill and temper of the 
golfer. J. G. M©Puerson, 
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QUEM TU, MELPOMENE. 
[Hor., Car. Iv. 3.] 
WHAM at his birth wi’ mournfu’ smile 
The Muse has ance regairdet 
Shall ne’er in field o’ battle toil 
To be with bays rewairdet. 


Yet shall he haunt, a lanely ghost, 
The placid battle-plain— 

To mourn the lives that there were lost, 
The loves that there were slain. 


Nae hunter on the heather hills 
Bird-slaughterin’ shall he be, 
Nor fisher rivin’ fra the gills 
©’ some puir troot his flee. 


Yet shall he love the dusky pools 
An’ speel the mountain stairs, 
Unburden’d wi’ the murderin’ tools 


gauds an’ snares,— 


O’ guns an’ 


O’erjoy'd to find attractions rife 
In Nature’s ilka feature, 

And share the loveliness of life 
With every happy creature. 

Oh! what avails a victor’s name 
At close of battle clangour ? 

The warld is far owre sma’ for fame, 
An’ life owre short for anger ! 


HuGu Ha risurton. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA ON THE 
VATICAN COUNCIL. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.) 
St. Benedict's Abbey, Fort-Augustus, 
3d Sept. 1889. 

S1rR,—An encyclopedia article on the Coercion Act written 
by Mr. Tim Healy, or on the Ritualistic movement by the 
Rev. Ebenezer Boanerges, or, let us say, even by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Smith, would strike an ordinary reader as some- 
what incongruous. As rhetorical efforts such productions 
might possibly have merits peculiarly their own, but few 
persons would trust to them for first-hand, accurate, or un- 
coloured information. The ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, which celebrated its completion with a flourish of 
trumpets at Cambridge not many months ago, furnishes us, 
however, with a similar anomaly, which seems to have 
escaped general observation. In the last volume of that 
edition the Rev. Dr. Littledale undertakes to give a true 
and impartial history of the ‘ Vatican Council.’ The Vatican 
Council, partly because it was a peculiarly Catholic pro- 
ceeding, and partly because it was conducted under the usual 
rules of secrecy, was an event about which rather more than 
the usual number of confusing rumours were circulated 
as news by the English Press. Moreover it defined Papal 
Infallibility, the most delicate subject in the whole range of 
modern Anglo-Roman Controversy, which has been unfor- 
tunately much misunderstood by most non-Catholics in this 
country, and has the effect of a very red-rag upon all members 
ofthe advanced Anglican Church party. Now Dr. Littledale is 
an advanced Anglican. He is something more. He isa bitter 
controversialist against the Catholic Church ; and in the course 
of that controversy he has made and persistently repeated such 
distorted statements of Catholic belief and Catholic practice, 
to say nothing of Catholic history, that his opponents, and 
even some of his co-religionists, have found it difficult to 
believe in his sincerity or honesty. He is the author 
of the article ‘Jesuits, in the same Lacyclopedia, in which 
he has heaped together a nauseous selection from the 
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ignorant calumnies and thrice-slain slanders which have been 
so often made against the Society of Jesus and the Catholic 
Church in general ; and his ‘animus’ upon the subject of Papal 
Infallibility may be sufficiently understood from the fact that 
not many weeks ago he declared in a public journal that ‘ all 
those who voted for the definition knew it to be an impudent 
falsehood.’ There is no space here to show that the article in 
question comes fully up to such antecedents, It must suffice to 
state that it is a tissue of falsehood and perverted truth ; com- 
piled, as appears from the authorities named at the end, from 
¥Yanus and such-like productions of the German Old-Catholic 
school, and coloured throughout with a spirit of morbid and 
sectarian special pleading. 

Now it does seem to a Catholic subscriber that he has a right 
to protest against this implied breach of contract on the part of 
the Editor. Catholics do not expect outsiders to agree with them 
in their beliefs and opinions, but they do expect that a leading 
book of reference should state their beliefs and opinions with 
accuracy and impartiality. Indeed in this case they have no 
need to appeal to the common principles of honesty and fair 
dealing ; the editors themselves have given a distinct promise 
on the subject. The preface to this ninth edition, dated January 
1, 1875, and signed T. S. Baynes, says : ‘It cannot be the organ 
of any sect or party in science, religion, or philosophy. Its 
main duty is to give an accurate account of facts, and an impar- 
tial summary of results.’ And, again, the preface to the Index, 
dated February 18, 1889, and signed W. Robertson Smith, en- 
dorses the same guarantee when it says: ‘No effort has been 
spared on the part of the editorial staff to secure the accuracy 
and sufficiency of every contribution,’ and, ‘the list of contri- 
butors and the initials appended to the longer articles are 
sufficient to show that the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica is the work of specialists writing from first-hand 
knowledge.’ It is hereby contended that these promises have 
been broken in a grievous way on a very important matter.—I 
am, etc., KE. G. Copy. 


A SCOTTISH NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.] 


S1R,—‘Suum Cuique’s’ reply to my letter of the 17th 
August has a strong personal element in it which needs 
no comment. What is not personal is an assumption that I 
am desirous of plundering private property ; whereas, so far 
from plundering, my proposal was to obtain a Government 
grant for the improvement of the Advocates’ Library, while 
the existing privileges of the Advocates should be preserved 
to them, and, inferentially, property acquired must be paid for 
either in money or in kind. The details of a possible agree- 
ment have in some measure been dealt with by ‘S.,’ and his 
suggestions point to what seems the only rational and honest 
way of meeting the case, by inducing the Advocates to enrich 
themselves and their country by building up, on the basis of 
their present privileges, the nobler edifice of a much-needed 
national institution. The truth is—and it cannot be too con- 
stantly repeated—-that without a national library the literary 
character and the literary opportunity of Scotland are no longer 
to be maintained, and that this is above all a case in which he 
gives twice who gives quickly.—I am, etc., W. 


REVIEWS. 
A REAL COVENANTER. 


Narrative of Mr. Fames Nimmo. (1654-1709.) Edited from 
the Original Manuscript, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. G. SCOTT-MONCRIEFF, F.S.A. Scot., Advocate. Edin- 
burgh : Printed at the University Press for the Scottish 
History Society. 

This autobiography of a Covenanter is the story of an honest 
and determined but by no means eminent man. Mr. James 
Nimmo is not one of the great names of the Covenant. His 
place is not with Welsh or Blackadder, or M‘Kail or Cameron, or 
John Brown or Margaret Wilson. His name does not, we rather 
think, once occur in Wodrow. Though often in danger, he 
was never in actual confinement. « If it had been his lot to die 
for the faith, he would have met his doom with perfect 
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courage ; but he would scarcely have left behind him any of 
those sayings which after two centuries are still remem. 
bered of the Scottish people. But it is just because much of 
the record is commonplace that its pages are worth careful 
study. This man’s experience must have been the experience 
of thousands. In Wodrow we observe with almost micro- 
scopic minuteness the agonies of a nation. Here we have a 
story that vividly exhibits the ordinary life of the people during 
the twenty years of struggle that preceded the Revolution, 
It is unfortunate that the narrative is not more an external 
history, and that what it says of the events of the time is only 
incidental; but this is in accordance with the plan. It was 
written, Nimmo says, ‘for his own satisfaction to keep in some re- 
membrance the Lord’s way dealing and kindness towards him.’ 
His own spiritual experience, the fight between good and evil 
(or what he conceived to be such) in his own soul, were much 
more to him than the external facts around him. No doubt the 
state of mind revealed is neither natural nor healthy. Intro- 
spection of this kind never is. To minutely analyse our own 
thoughts and feelings can never be profitable, because we create 
them in the process of analysis. It is important to note, 
however, that such analysis was the occupation of most earnest 
Scotsmen of the period. 

Nimmo was a man of education and position. His father 
was a Lothian proprietor disposed (though it seems not very 
zealously) to the Presbyterian cause. From very early years 
the son was religiously inclined. He envies those who were 
more so than he was. Thus, he tells of a woman-servant in 
the house: ‘On night after she had bein retired I did observe 
by her countinance she had bein weeping sore (her name was 
Janet Thomson), the qch being observed by me made me sore 
discurradged, considering & being in pairt convinced tht I was 
on of the cheaffest of sinners & yet had never win to weep so 
for sin; & went & desired to attaine this frame of tendernes 
but could not.’ Then comes the account of his conver- 
sion when he was in the fields alone with his Bible. It is 
simply told, yet with a pathos of its own which we shall 
not mar by quotation. He remained at home till 1679, when 
the defeat of Claverhouse at Drumclog caused the great 
rising so disastrously quelled three weeks later at Bothwell 
Bridge. Between the battles Nimmo joined the Covenan- 
ters, but half-an-hour after he joined them, he tells us, he 
feared the worst from their divisions. The result is told 
in the briefest way : ‘Upon Junij 22d we was brock by the 
enemy, and wholly disperst and many killed and taken, 
Nimmo had now to flee for his life. During the winter 
following he was ‘oftn made to ly in cold barnes.’ In the 
spring he ventured home. At night he lay in barns, but in the 
day-time he directed the labour in his father’s fields. One 
morning he felt a great disinclination to rise. He lay still, and 
was soon told that a party of horse had ‘ lighted on his father’s 
green.’ Hearing this he went out, put on a cottar’s coat, and, 
going toa moss near by, began to dig peats. The troopers 
passed him again and again, and, suspecting nothing, at last 
gave over their search: ‘& tho they gott some of my clothes 
q* they took wt thm, yet they missed the substance. After 
some time he went north to Moray to act as a sort of factor 
to the Laird of Park and Lochloy, and here we have the story 
of his courtship (if such it can be called) and marriage. The 
lady was Elizabeth Brodie, ‘a gentlewoman of good freinds 
& trewlie pious.’ She had been mentioned to him by ‘a 
godlie freind,’and ‘blist Mr. Hoge’ (a well-known Covenanting 
divine and a firm friend of Nimmo’s) suggested her likewise. 
Other friends were consulted, and finally one of them (Mr. 
James Sutherland) was deputed to talk the matter over with 
her. She asked some weeks for consideration, which were of 
course granted. ‘And tht weeke I being made to goe bowed 
doun under unbelife & the overcomings of a bodey of death, I 
could not be much concerned in tht affaire’; but his mind 
becoming easier, he returned to the subject, and on the 8th 
July saw the lady herself ‘who wt much solidnes and in- 
genuetie told me she did not finde much darknes in her minde 
in the consideration of it nether wan to much light thranent ’— 
a remark which, however pious, seems also very feminine. 
Nimmo now came south, and got his father’s consent to the 
marriage. Certain others rather discouraged him, but he re- 
flected that : ‘Seeing the difficulties ofa maried lott was mustered 
up as the Armie of the Syrians, I might ventur on it I should 
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of putt die also, and so was comforted.’ A number of people had keener, and at length Nimmo and his wife determined to go 
m- still to be talked over, and there were difficulties yet to clear to Holland, whither their friend ‘blist Mr. Hoge’ was already 
of away ; but at length Elizabeth and he were married privately by gone. They sailed from Burntisland with four of Argyll’s officers, 
ful their old friend ‘both for our own and blist Mr Hoge his saftie.’ who whilst on shore ‘were singing and making as merrie as 
\ce They parted at once, and did not live together for some months. _ they could, that they might not be discovered ’—a device at once 
rO- Ten days after the marriage he was not well, and as he lay in bold and ingenious. They all got safely to Rotterdam, where, 
a bed and reflected on his own and his country’s troubles ‘my though in comparative safety, they were yet forced to endure a 
ng heart was loused from all the pleasures heir, and had some _ vast amount of petty misery, which all the party took stoically i 
on. fervent inclinationes to be disolved.’ Even when the newly- enough. Nimmo’s Dutch experiences began with a strange 1 
ral married couple met secrecy was preserved : ‘we were oblidged adventure. He bad a quantity of butter, meal, and beef with Z 
ily to cary w' as much abstractednes as tho’ not in such a relation.’ him, which he was endeavouring to land at night in order to 
as The wife’s account of the whole affair is given in the introduc- _ evade (he hints at no scruple) the custom-house dues, when he 
re- tion as extracts from her diary. It is much in the same strain, fell into the water. ‘At first I resolved wt death wt some 
m.? though even more quaint and extraordinary. Perhaps some of calmnes of minde, thinking thr was no remedie.’ However, 4 
vil us may think that the love affair ran much of its usual course he came up again, and was rescued by the crew of a 
ch under all this pious phraseology; but there is a sentence of Scottish ship, none of whom would take any reward. This 
he Mrs. Nimmo’s when she was expecting a child which has some- he looked upon as a ‘chastisement,’ not, as one might have q 
0 thing of the sublime in its mixture of contending emotions: thought, for cheating the Dutch revenue but ‘for my unbe- 1 
wn “Oh! what terrible views had I of a reprobate seed. I, as one _ lief, & to lett me see both His power and marcie in my deliver- it 
ite in an ecstasy, was made to cry out—“Elect seed or none! ance.’ This, as the editor remarks, might still be paralleled in : 
te, elect seed or none!”’ certain parts of the Highlands where the whisky-flower still + 
est The child to which this refers was born at Berwick, where _ blossoms in illicit sweetness. However, the troubles of the f 
the couple were a good while in hiding. Before this Nimmo __ refugees were presently brought to end by the Revolution, where- f 
er wandered a good deal about the country, and had many sur- upon they returned home. They were in Edinburgh just after : 
ry prising escapes. Once he lay hid ina vault in the ruins of — their return, when Mrs. Nimmo was told one night of a tumult a: 
8 Pluscarden Abbey. Two soldiers came there to arrange the that threatened their lives. ‘Her mind was much composed a 
re gear of their muskets. Nimmo says with a graphictouch,‘I & said tothe child att her pape & Grisall most thou & I be a 
in putt my hand upon my cravat leist it should have apeared white — slain this night, then the child lookes up to her and smyles a 
ve & discovered me.’ They did not observe him, however. After wt q** thr came ane impression in her minde tht she hoped ti 
as this he proceeded south : ‘upon Saturday crossing at Dundie I th" was no fear.’ With this charming touch the narrative may t 
re was cast in companie wt on of the king’s Herolds qe was un- _ be suffered to end, for the rest of it is full of very commonplace 
- pleasant to me but I made the best of it I could, & q" we lighted _ business details, and is not heroic any more. — 
50 tho I could not drunck so weel, yet I was frank in payeng, q°" I It remains to add that Mr. Scott-Moncrieff has done his it 
es saw pleased him weel.’ The ‘ Herold’ was rather atroublesome work as an editor very judiciously. His introduction and notes FS 
or: companion. He proposed after supper that the two should ride are adequate without being cumbersome. Whether he should 4 
is to Kirkcaldy next day, and there go to church. Nimmo was _ not have modernised his hero’s spelling is a matter upon te 
all forced to consent, but on the plea of not troubling the hostess which there will be difference of opinion. : 
en next day, got the worldly matter of the reckoning settled that , 
al night, though the ‘Herold’ objected that this savoured of ‘A POOR AND A PRIVATE DISPLEASURE,’ iy 
ell Whiggism. On Sunday they rode forth, and the difficulty now . : ; . ‘ 4 
~ was to avoid ‘ carnall discourse.’ Nimmo took the bull by the /roudacity: West Indian Fables by J. A. Froude Explained a 
he horns, and ‘ boarded him wt some uncontroverted spiritual dis- By J. J. Tuomas. London: Unwm. 
‘Id course.’ His companion had evidently a true Scottish love of The Curdle is on the war-path. The original Curdle was a 
he theological discussion, for he became so deeply interested great critic who discovered (and we regard this, by the way, as FE 
n? that, though the way was well known to both, they missed a proof that Mr. Donnelly wrote Dickens) that ‘ by altering the 4: 
er it and turned up at Pathhead, where a brother messenger- received mode of punctuation any one of Shakespeare's plays qa 
ie at-arms kept a tavern. Here they had breakfast, after could be made quite different, and the sense completely bi 
le which Nimmo, saying he was weary with the journey, and changed,’ and the later Curdle has not confined himself to ig 
me ‘wold lett the kirk alon for a day,’ retired to a barn for solitary Shakespeare. The other day he proved (as he counts proving) i 
-" meditation. The next day the couple went to Kinghorn, that Dr. Johnson was a Radical, and now he arises to treat ps 
we and so across the Ferry, ‘and as soon as the boat tutched at similarly Mr. Froude’s book on the West Indies. We do not te 
ry Leith, I went out in hast and left my herold, and saw him no imply that Mr, Thomas, in spite of his animosity, has misre- ie 
“rs more.’ In Edinburgh it was the same story of hide-and-seek. presented Mr. Froude deliberately, for he talks so big about ei | 
ist Here is a vivid picture from the life of the time. He was told falsehood and injustice that it would be unkind to impute any- 
- that a search party was in the next house, whereupon ‘I rose thing of the sort to him; but we are bound to express our 
er upp and putt my sword and wige ina chist, and tht being onlya opinion that by confining himself to a snip-snap, spasmodic 
+” thine partition betwixt the pairtie and me, I did see thm wt the examination of a paragraph here and a couple of clauses there, ; 
ms light candles they had, but they could not see me in the dark. he has reduced his argument to the most trivial and verbal f 
he I did see th™ search so narrolie, and to turn ane old woman’ quibbling, and by choosing contentious points alone for b 
mm out of her bed and then turn out the bedclothes also, and search comment has conveyed to those who do not know Zhe : 
te under them. Then wtina little they went off and tooke the Laglish in the West Indies a wholly false impression. Of i ‘ 
ng Landlord a wright or measson wt thm,” Soon after he got course if it amuses him to convict the object of his mis- if 
iy safely to Berwick, where there were more escapes. These are liking of trifling inconsistencies, there is no reason why he 
* only explicable on the supposition that practically the whole — should not thus entertain himself and his friends ; but he must if 
th population must have been leagued together against the not take his little jew @’esprit for a serious consideration of - 
of pursuers. Berwick, as the first town over the Border, was what will be for many years a standard work on the West if 
. full of friends, and was a known refuge of the sufferers, Indian question. That the book should have excited dissent i 
I though this made the hunt after them somewhat keen. is natural, but it is not unreasonable to expect that any 4 
mn Nimmo’s father now got into trouble simply because some — one who felt called upon to challenge its conclusions or to in- : 
th letters from the son were found in his house (‘O hard law!’ vestigate its statements, however severely, should have replied 
io» remarks the narrator). At the end of each of these letters was in a manner worthy of what is, in the language affected by : 
. the wise advice ‘read and burn.’ At the Council one of the Mr. Thomas, ‘a world-problem.’ If Mr. Thomas had grap- 
- Lords remarked that if he had taken the advice he would not pled with his antagonist all along the line, and on the vital 3 
* have been prosecuted, but as the letters were there, though questions at issue, if he had shown any pluck, if he had not 
he there was nothing political in them, he must go to prison. Many madea miserable, snarling, personal attack upon an historian 
an attempt was made to seize parties with whom the answers whose skill as a writer and whose industry in the collection of 8 
ad Were to be left, but they all escaped. After the failure of the ex- _ facts are the envy of his most bitter opponents, we should have ' 
iB 


Peditions of Argyll and Monmouth, the search became yet 


had no quarrel with him. As it is, we can only recommend 
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those who have read Mr. Froeude’s book to read it again with 
Froudacty for commentary if they wish to understand how 
unavoidable are the views he has formed, and how desperate 
must be the plight of a party that can answer him with nothing 
better than this wretched performance. 

Mr. Thomas opens fire with a theory of Mr. Froude which 
will do much to explain the futility of his onslaught. ‘To 
secure an artistic perfection of style,’ says this urbane and 
elegant critic, ‘ he disregards all obstacles, not only those pre- 
sented by the requirements of verity, but such as spring from 
any other kind of consideration whatsoever.’ If a person who 
writes such rubbish as this could be taken for a moment as a 
judge of style, we should be tempted to doubt his sanity ; but 
Mr. Thomas roundly asserts that the truth of his absurd state- 
ment is clear to the meanest intelligence—even Mr. Froude’s, 
who ‘cynically sacrifices in the interest of his sentences what 
is due to himself and the public’ ; and tells us that in his ‘ libels’ 
‘the violation of actual truth cannot save by stark stupidity be 
attributed to innocent error.’ This is fanaticism or worse, and 
from some points of consideration it is scarcely worth while to 
answer charges so evidently reckless and entirely ridiculous ; 
but when we remember the importance of the issues at 
stake and the use which the demagogue press is making 
of this work, we require that they should be supported 
by ‘Pelion on Ossa of evidence,’ to use Mr. Thomas’s ex- 
pressive phrase, and that of the strongest. Mr. Froude is 
notoriously careless of minor facts, but we do not like to be- 
lieve that the British nation has so long nourished in its bosom 
‘a lying wiper’ ; and it is as well, therefore, that every one 
should understand how far his testimony is affected by the 
abusive and groundless epithets cast at his head by the gentle- 
man who has taken upon himself to represent the opponents of 
British rule in the West Indies. 

Mr. Thomas, then, is able to prove two misstatements of fact 
against the man who has schemed ‘to thwart the political 
aspirations of the Antilles.’ As they bear so directly upon the 
future of these islands, and injuriously affect the cause pleaded 
by Mr. Thomas before the British democracy with such tact and 
signal ability, let our readers attach full weight tothem. Mr. 
Froude declares that a forest ‘overhangs’ the Grenada Caren- 
age, although there are no trees within two miles of it. Surely 
we are not guilty of ‘stark stupidity,’ whatever degree of mental 
hebetude that may express, if we call ¢Aaf an ‘innocent error.’ 
Again, Mr. Froude failed to detect—so foolish was he and so 
ignorant—the nasal twang which Anthony Trollope and a 
person named Chester noted in the ‘Bims’ of Barbadoes. 
They may have been less fortunate in their company than Mr. 
Froude ; but none the less it is open to the intelligent voter 
here to discover if he choose ‘the dark outlines’ of a plan to 
trample Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality under the blood- 
red feet of the author of Zhe Two Chiefs of Dunboy. For the 
rest, Mr. Thomas contents himself with stating his own invaluable 
opinion. In dealing, for instance, with Mr. Froude’s chapter on 
Trinidad, he shifts his ground in the most irritating fashion. 
Mr. Froude, who believes in the principle of self-government, 
would concede it in our colonies with some exceptions, notably 
those in which the blacks are numerous ; and contends that the 
suffrage must be dealt out in no half-measures if it be granted at 
all. Yet with this before him Mr. Thomas denies that the negroes 
want a vote in Trinidad, and calmly goes on to declare that there 
ought to have been black leaders in the movement for reform 
which was undertaken for the sole benefit of a few white men. 
Yet in Trinidad, as Mr. J. H. Collins recently wrote, the aver- 
age negress will not tell her name to the doctor for fear the 
evil spirits should hear it. From evil spirits to Vaudoux wor- 
ship is no great step, and with the example of Hayti before our 
eyes, which we cannot set aside as lightly as Mr. Thomas, it 
would be utter destruction to give votes to these people. As 
the negroes do not want reform, and every white has a chance of 
Government employ, the agitation in Trinidad, as Mr. Froude 
who conversed on the island with men of all opinions declares, 
is the resort of treasonable demagogues and unprincipled office- 
seekers. Mr. Thomas then goes on to assert that the negroes 
were concerned in the movement, backing his case with some 
antediluvian and more than doubtful acts of injustice (of 
which we should like to hear the official accounts) on the 
part of the magistrates, one of whom is dead, and cannot 
answer this cowardly attack ; and the fact that the others have 
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been removed goes to prove Mr. Froude’s case, that the negroes 
are happy and well looked after, which is further strengthened 
by Mr. Thomas’s eulogy of the present executive. Finally, Mr. 
Thomas loses his temper, calls Mr. Froude ‘a dermatophilist/ 
prints part of his rhetoric in capitals, to represent shrieks, and 
takes to contradicting himself as one to whom consistency 
is naught. His remarks on the public works of Trinidad 
go sheer in the face of his strictures on Mr. Froude’s; and 
his é/ague about the ‘solidarity’ of the African races clean 
contradicts his subtleties as to their essential dissimilarity. And 
so throughout the book, opinion for argument and insolence for 
fact. The chapter on religion reads very like perversion or mis- 
conception. Mr. Froude is made the mouthpiece of the Posi- 
tivists, and after an impertinent reference to his former pro- 
fession his presumed position is answered by an indefinite 
amount of twaddle and some verses which are both flat Posi- 
tivism and laughable bunkum. 

But, in the last resort, Mr. Thomas has no case against Mr. 
Froude, and he probably knows it. He tells us that ‘ the poli 
tical destinies of people of colour’ run ‘not one tittle of risk 
from Zhe English in the West Indies : he has not even the com- 
fort of Miss Squeers’s ‘’arrowing belief.’ He assures Mr. Froude 
that he is 
of mind or morals wrenched hopelessly out of normal action’ ; 


‘a bigot whose atrocious sentiments are the product 
that his book is the ‘ dz/uted echo’ of the ‘ frantic recklessness’ 
of the ‘pl/antocracy, whom he politely calls ‘a discredited 
herd.’ Our officials fare no better ; ‘ parasitical non-workers, 
impecunious title-bearers, importunate bores’; and, to prove 
that he is aiming at the white race through Mr. Froude, he assails 
the new colonists as ‘ blockheads, vulgarians or worse,’ conclud- 
ing with a rhapsody prophetic of the future supremacy of the 
*Hamatic’ race, already rich (in a certain Mrs. S. Harper) in a 


poet of the calibre of—Elizabeth browning ! 


SIR THEODORE MARTIN'S TRANSLATIONS. 


The Song of the Bell, and Other Translations, from Schiller, 
Goethe, Uhland, and Others. By Sir THEODORE MARTIN, 
K.C.B. Edinburgh: Blackwood. 

Already well known through his “aust as a skilful and suc- 
cessful translator, Sir Theodore Martin has in this volume 
attempted the even more arduous task of reproducing in Eng- 
lish some of the most perfect of Schiller’s creations. In many 
instances he has laboured under the disadvantage of being 
second in the field. There is hardly one of the longer pieces in 
this book which does not already exist in a fairly well known 
translation. That of Zhe Diver, by Coleridge, for example, 
and that of Hero and Leander, by the late Lord Derby, might 
well deter other aspirants ; but Sir Theodore Martin has in all 
cases attempted a somewhat new departure, and often with 
success. He has not, indeed, in all instances kept closely to 
the original metre, which would in some cases, as notably in that 
of Uhland’s Count Eéerstetn, have landed him in rhythmical 
impossibilities ; but he has everywhere in his translations from 
the German kept the dissyllabic rhyme which is so frequent in 
German, and so uncommon in English. 

Whether this principle is worth adhering to throughout— 
whether it is even worth while to preserve the double rhyme in 
a quatrain if the effort at all injures the sense or sound —may be 
questioned. Longfellow was an excellent poet, but it is certain 
that his translations areamong his best works, and that the smooth 
cadence they display is to a great extent owing to the sacrifice 
of the double rhyme of the original. On the other hand, Sir 
Theodore Martin, while in the main successful in his adapta- 
tion, is occasionally driven by the iron laws he has imposed on 
himself into rhymes which savour of Ingoldsby. Nothing but 
this necessity could have produced four such lines as : 

‘Ah! Polixena is so blest, 
Heedless she whate’er betide, 
For the Aope of Greeks the noblest 
Home will bear her as his bride.’ 

In the case of rhymes of this kind, it must be remembered that 

ours is a far more monosyllabic language than German ; that 

some of the noblest passages in the wells of English undefiled 

—Shakespeare and the Authorised Version—are in words of 

one syllable from beginning to end; and that even the 

masters of German rhyme have not escaped censure for the 
cacophony of their line-endings. To copy them in a language 
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foreign to such usages is more than hazardous. It is accord- 
ingly in the long-line translations from Wilhelm Miiller, and 
from the Romaic, where there is more scope for beauty of 
diction and genuine poetry than in cases where the forced 
rhyme makes up half the line, that Sir Theodore Martin is most 
successful. His versing of J/ark Bozzari and The Mainote’s 
Widow are excellent examples, and one or two somewhat weird 
poems by Hermann Lingg, and Gustav Hartwig—7he Black 
Death and The Last String—unknown before in English, if we 
mistake not, may stand side by side with them. 

The gem of the book, however, Zhe Monk’s Dream, is 
not a translation, but practically an original work. This is 
based on a poem preserved in the Auchinleck mss. in the 
Advocates’ Library, and dating from the fourteenth century. 
The subject is no doubt a well-worn one—7Zhe Desputisoun 
bituen the Bodi and the Soule—familiar enough to our ances- 
tors in the Feareful Fanctes of the Florentin Couper, and 
other adaptations of the striking work of Gelli, and also, as Sir 
Theodore points out, a favourite with far earlier monkish 
writers ; but he has made it all his own. Untrammelled by 
such necessities as we have alluded to, he seems to have 
thoroughly caught that sombre medizval turn of introspective 
thought which lends a charm to writers so utterly divergent 
in all other respects as Sir David Lyndsay and Mr. Swinburne. 
And to this sombre effect the metre chosen, with its paucity 
of rhymes, and the heavy Alexandrine at the end of each 
stanza, lends considerable assistance. It is indeed good work 
of its kind, and we could wish that it had not stood alone. 


LITERATURE AND HISTORY. 


Literary Influence in British History: an Historical Sketch. 
3y the Hon. ALBERT S. G. CANNING. London: Allen. 


This book is written with great impartiality and candour, and 
is in several ways so interesting and suggestive that it may seem 
churlish rather to call attention to its shortcomings than to 
dilate upon its merits. It happens, however, that the short- 
comings are so integral a part of it that special reference to 
them is inevitable. They may not be inseparable from any 
treatment of the subject, but they are (many of them) in- 
separable from the method adopted by Mr. Canning. It is 
really no reflection on his ability to remark that his 
attempt to ‘trace the literary influence in British history’ 
(chiefly by summarising the opinions of a number of in- 
dependent writers on the different periods) is not  strik- 
ingly successful. Such a work as he may have meant to 
write—a work, that is, of permanent and substantial value— 
could only be written when the literature and history of each 
particular period had been completely mastered from. original 
sources; and Mr. Canning makes so little pretence to re- 
search that it is not even clear if he is personally acquainted 
with some of the more important authors discussed by him. 
At any rate, he is commonly content to base his views 
about them on the opinions of other men. His authorities 
are familiar to the merest tiro, and are generally hallowed 
by a certain odour of respectability ; but while some do 
not—and never could—rank high, others are superannuated, 
and others yet are quoted in regard to matters of which 
they are not qualified to speak. Casse//’s History of Eng- 
land is no doubt a safe and sound publication; but in 
English history its name is scarce one to conjure with. 
Macaulay as an historical authority ranks, it may be admitted, 
considerably higher than ‘Cassell,’ but hardly so high as to 
warrant such perpetual reference as that in which Mr. 
Canning indulges. He scarce stands where he did as an 
authority even on the reign of William 111, and he never was 
and never pretended to be, a specialist in that of Elizabeth. 
The good metal of Hume, albeit less specious and less shining, 
is better fitted to stand the tear and wear of time than the 
pinchbeck of Macaulay ; but the lapse of a century has made 
Hume's conclusions seem also less authoritative and more in 
need of revision than they used. Agnes Strickland was a pains- 
taking and pleasant writer on historical topics, but only ina 
very limited sense is she an authority on Scottish history. At 
all events, to gravely quote her in support of the notorious fact 
that executions for witchcraft took place in Scotland in the Six- 
teenth century argues a certain lack of independent knowledge. 
Also, it seems a piece of real malapropism to set about proving 
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the super-excellence of Shakespeare by quoting the testimony 
of Macaulay in his essay on Mitford’s Greece or the witness of 
the learned Brewer in his English Studies. Nor can it be 
regarded as a better guarantee of the unexceptional character 
of Mr. Canning’s views regarding other English write s to 
know that he has simply borrowed them from T. Arnold’s 
Manual of Fnglish Literature. 

So much for the method by which Mr. Canning endeavours 
to arrive at his conclusions. As regards the conclusions 
themselves, they are frequently irreproachable, though they 
have the prevailing fault of being either vague or unim- 
portant. Vagueness, indeed, is inherent in the book, 
for it is even difficult to ascertain what is exactly meant by 
‘literary influence in British history.’ There is the fatal flaw 
that no attempt is made to decide how far literature is the 
result of past and current events and how far an independent 
and original power which does or does not influence the 
future. Even the heading of Chapter 1.: ‘ Literary Influences 
of Judea, Greece, and Rome’: is a curious symptom of indefi- 
niteness of aim. The theme of a great portion of Matthew 
Arnold’s writings is that the influence of the Bible—that is, of 
Judea—is not, properly speaking, a literary influence; and 
whatever the truth of this, it is clear that Greece occupies an 
entirely different position from that of either Judea or Rome— 
a position pre-eminent and supreme. The Roman influence 
has been governmental and military. Hellenic thought, Hel- 
lenic poetry are still living and pervading influences in the 
literature of all European nations; while—genius apart—nearly 
the most that Roman liicrature possesses of value and per- 
manence was borrowed from Greece. 

It is impossible to follow Mr. Canning through the different 
periods of English history. To only one or two points can 
we refer. It is surely an unhappy illustration of the very 
doubtful statement that Shakespeare’s work had ‘little, if any 
influence in his life-time,’ to speculate that the ‘earnestness’ 
with which in Hamlet he censures bad acting may be accounted 
for on the supposition that such was his ‘obscure position in 
London’ that he had not sufficient authority to reform it. 
Mr. Canning has some admirable remarks on the poet's 
share in rendering ‘monarchy popular amongst the people’; 
but is it complimentary to hint that his method was 
artfully to place his kings ‘in most interesting, heroic, 
and pathetic situations’? If Shakespeare has been suc- 
cessful in making English kings, ‘from King John to Henry 
VIll.,’ ‘more or less interesting,’ it has been chiefly by the 
observance of his own maxim that ‘one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.’ Harking back to the chapter on 
the Elizabethan era, Mr. Canning appears to attribute too much 
to the ‘earnest preaching and writing of John Knox and George 
Buchanan’ in effecting and perpetuating the Reformation in 
Scotland. For one thing, George Buchanan never preached at 
all ; it is even questionable if he was a very strict and stern 
Protestant in Knox’s sense, although Sir James Melville pays 
him the rather equivocal compliment that he was ‘of good 
religion for a foet” His writings, moreover, were not ‘ earnest,’ 
except in the sense that they were bitterly and eloquently vitu- 
perative. Finally, they were primarily addressed to the learned 
classes, and it is doubtful whether even his attacks on Queen 
Mary had in themselves much fpractical effect on Scottish 
politics. As regards Knox, he wielded, it is true, an extra- 
ordinary authority over the mass of the people, but his special 
achievements were iconoclastic: the specific character of 
the Scottish Reformation appearing indeed to have been 
determined by the same multifarious influences which moulded 
his own character. Again, it will be news to persons of 
Jacobite sympathies that the ‘literary enthusiasm’ awakened 
by the Stuart Rebellions was ‘very slight.” Mr. Canning has 
—through the medium of Arnold’s Manual of English Litera- 
ture, where he seems to ‘inquire within’ about everything— 
gathered that ‘it seems from Walter Scott’s works that a 
few pathetic Jacobite ballads were known throughout North 
Britain’; but it would appear that in the course of his 
researches he has never come across a Jacobite ballad 
in the flesh. The chapters in which he deals with modern 
times are more defective perhaps than those devoted to 
the earlier periods—at least, the defects are more manifest 
and less excusable. For example, it is difficult to under- 
stand that estimate of historians which assigns a whole 
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chapter to the discussion of the influence of Macaulay’s 
gaudy rhetoric, and is content to dismiss Carlyle with an 
incidental adverse allusion to hero-worship; or that ,esti- 
mate of novelists which devotes a whole chapter to Dickens, 
and totally ignores Thackeray. Nor can we understand why, 
if the ‘most useful, thoroughly practical Scottish writer, Adam 
Smith,’ deserved a passing mention, nothing should be said as 
to the usefulness or the reverse of Jeremy Bentham and Joseph 
Hume; nor why, if special attention is directed to the ‘calm, 
philosophic Mr. Herbert Spencer,’ who ‘seldom mentions poli- 
tics, no reference should have been made to the calm and 
philosophic John Stuart Mill, who frequently does. Even more 
unaccountable is a serious discussion of the historical influence 
of Mr. Justin M°Carthy, who alone of living writers is deemed 
worthy in this respect to rank with Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky. 


AUSTRALIAN GUIDES. 
Impressions of Australia. By the Rev. Dr. DALE. London: 
Hodder. 
Hailf-a-Century of Australasian Progress. By J. WESTGARTH. 
"London : Sampson Low. 

Delegates from the mother Church, men of letters in search 
of a subject, men of commerce on holiday, and even men of 
fashion in search of diversion, all rejoice to write about Australia. 
It is a big subject, it has many sides, and it is not surprising that 
none has yet grappled with it thoroughly ; but on the other hand 
it can be said that some one of each of these sorts and con- 
ditions has collected and imparted certain information which 
may be of use to them in the old country, and also certain other 
information which cannot fail to amuse them in the new. It 
is to be desired that books on Australia shculd increase in 
quantity and quality—would it be ungratefulness to those who 
have gone before to say especially in quality? Like so many 
investigators, Mr. Froude, who may be said to have set the 
fashion in this matter, was not allowed to see Australia as it is. 
The Rev. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, who has republished his 
Contemporary Review articles (written partly to controvert Mr. 
Froude) under the title of /wzpressions of Australia, has found 
only what he wanted, and has produced a book which, though 
possibly pleasant enough reading fora large class of persons, is 
of little value as a guide to those who seek acquaintance with 
that portion of Greater Britain called Australasia. The facts Dr. 
Dale saw were seen too often through Birmingham spectacles ; 
the inferences, here too often confused with them, are drawn 
by a biassed mind; the result is to convey a goodly number of 
false impressions. When, however, Dr. Dale took off his spec- 
tacles he noted many things that people at home (in and out of 
Parliament) would do well to lay to heart. 

Another recent book on Australia differs in many respects 
both from Mr. Froude’s and Dr. Dale’s. These authors 
twain have experience in the art of writing, and, what- 
ever faults their work may have, it at least abounds in 
well-made sentences. Mr. Westgarth, who writes Ha//-a- 
Century of Australasian Progress, is an old Colonist, now a 
London financier : a man of figures and facts. His book is of 
more value than either Oceania or Dr. Dale’s /mpressions ; 
but its mixed metaphors and the unmanageable heaps of words 
which now and then do duty for periods, will deprive the 
author of many readers, and such readers as may chance upon 
him of much pleasure. After a prolonged residence in London 
Mr. Westgarth returned in order to visit the Melbourne Exhi- 
bition, and he has bombasted out a bulky volume with the 
impressions produced by the changes in the Colonies since he 
first went to Australia in 1840. It is unfortunate he did not 
submit his book to revision, for it is full of interesting informa- 
tion, which the judicious may still disinter from an agglomera- 
tion of personal trivialities. But your true judicious is rare, 
and even he is averse from unnecessary trouble. 

Books like these, not to speak of more ephemeral contribu- 
tions to public instruction, such as Dr. Macgregor’s letters to 
The Scotsman, are a proof of two things if of nothing else; and 
these are (1) that the number of people who want to talk about 
the Colonies is increasing, and (2) that the number of people 
who want information about the Colonies is also increasing. 
The extent to which the work of those statesmen who invented 
the Imperial Federation League is to be credited with this state 
of affairs is difficult to apportion. The drawing together of the 
mother-country and the Colonies is in the air. The increasing 
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importance of the Colonies is the real cause of it all. Men’s 
eyes are drawn to them. Their value is seen, their vast potenti- 
alities are being discounted, and the essential fact that they are 
more British than Ireland and as much a part of us as Mid- 
Lothian or Middlesex, is now so fully recognised it seems in- 
credible that it should ever have been otherwise. The words 
last spring of the Prince of Wales would have sounded strange, 
hyperbolical, and almost meaningless in the ears of our fathers ; 
but they express the feelings of the people of modern Britain. 
For many reasons they are worth recalling to men’s minds ; 
‘We regard the Colonies as integral parts of the Empire, and 
our warmest sympathies are with our brethren beyond the 
seas, who are no less dear to us than if they dwelt in Surrey 
or Kent.’ 

What is to be the practical output of all this plexus of 
awakened public interest, of Imperial Federation Leagues, and 
of Royal Colonial Institutes? It is only fair to Dr. Dale to say 
that his answer to this question is at once sensible and patriotic. 
He says that he found all over Australia two opinions prevalent : 
one condemned the bad old theory that separation was inevi- 
table ; the other was that ‘if we are to hold together there 
must be some readjustment of the political relations between 
the Colonies and the mother-country.’ He goes on to say (and 
here we thoroughly agree with him) that any serious attempt to 
construct a scheme would at present be mischievous. ‘ Like the 
British constitution, it must “grow.”’ The analogy is not quite 
likely to be fully developed. It is possible, and it is to be 
desired, that the unification of the empire may be brought 
about in the natural course of events by the gradual maturing 
of public feeling at home and in the Colonies, and by the exer- 
cise of that compromise which is the essence of statecraft, and 
which has long (though not always) been a British character- 
istic. It is also possible, however, that some common danger 
—such as an attack on Australia by China, ingeniously devised 
by Mr. Westgarth’s imagination—some vital struggle—such as 
a great European war in which Britain would be a chief actor 
—may be the final cause of the union. With these two possi- 
bilities before us, who can hesitate to say which is preferable ? 
Surely the furtherance of the natural growth by the sunshine of 
a favourable public opinion should be the aim of every Briton. 
In the meantime there is little else to be done. Such proposals 
as Mr. Westgarth’s fantastic scheme for the creation of a 
democratic peerage, in which everybody of note should, so far 
as we can understand the inventor, sport the prefix ‘ The’ to 
his patronymic (would one’s brother be called ‘The Other’?,, 
must for the present be left for the harmless amusement of 
amiable persons whose old age is deprived of the natural con- 
solation of whist. 


ECONOMICS. 


Turgot: Administration et CUuvres Economiques. Par L. 
ROBINEAU, Petite Biblioth¢que Economique Frangaise et 
Etrangére. Paris : Guillaumin. 

Profit-Sharing between Employer and Employee. By NICHOLAS 
PAINE GILMAN. London: Macmillan. 

The Standard of Value. By W. LEIGHTON JORDAN. London: 
Longmans. 


M. Robineau’s edition, with a biographical introduction, 
of Turgot is one of an excellent series which the British 
student of political economy might well desire to see pub- 
lished at home. It includes the economic works of Vauban, 
Bentham, Hume, Adam Smith, Say, Sully, Ricardo, J. S. Mill, 
Bastiat, Malthus, and Fourier. It is not in this country, 
where most of them were published, that neatly printed copies 
in handy form of these classics can be got for a couple of francs. 
Besides the introduction, which is exceedingly well done, the 
volume now under review contains the EVoge de Gournay, the 
Réflexions, and the two edicts suppressing the corvées and the 
jurandes respectively. M. Robineau reminds us in his second 
paragraph of what might almost be taken for granted—that 
Turgot’s family was ‘d’origine écossaise,’ and gives a suc: 
cinct and well-ordered account of a life distinguished—if not 
unique—among the lives of famous economists in that it em- 
braced a long period of official responsibility and oppor 
tunity which were used for the actual application of economic 
principles. Turgot was intensely single-minded, and yet was 
far more practical than the vast majority of his kind. He 
could refuse, on the one hand, the brilliant promises of the 
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priesthood offered on a pretext which, however honourable, is 
of a type that would often make co-operative effort of any sort 
impossible : ‘quant 4 moi il m’est impossible de me dévouer a 
porter toute ma vie un masque sur le visage’ ; and yet he was 
a magnificent success during his thirteen years of administra- 
tion at Limoges, which means that he forced himself to learn 
the art of compromise, and practised it wisely and well. It is 
none the less true that a little less rigidity in his economic policy 
might have permitted him to be Minister a little longer, though 
it is not likely that any amount of mere savoir-faire would 
have enabled him to conciliate those courtiers whose privileges 
his policy compelled him to curtail, or to counteract the influ- 
ence of the Queen, whose pin-money diminished as economy in- 
creased, and whose frofégé, the Comte de Guignes, was sup- 
posed to have been recalled from London at Turgot’s insti- 
gation. Turgot with Quesnay and Gournay—trained for the 
Church, for medicine, and for business respectively—are those 
among the physiocrats of France who led the intellectual, 
and partly too the actual, revolt against the strict State régime, 
finding its most typical expression in Colbertism, which pre- 
vailed for so long. In their works, leaving out of account 
certain mistakes inherent in their peculiar theories, there is all 
that is good and all that is bad in the classical or ‘ orthodox ’ 
economics of our own country. They were the apostles of the 
great principles of Freedom, social and commercial, which Adam 
Smith proclaimed with greater power and greater effect ; but 
they also carried their views the length of sacrificing truth to 
logical consistency, even as Ricardo did in much greater mea- 
sure than they. They were the inventors of that pregnant 
phrase ‘laisser faire, laisser passer, and in Turgot you may 
read this ill-sounding sentence: ‘En tout genre de travail, 
il doit arriver et il arrive que le salaire de louvrier se borne 
4 ce qui lui est nécessaire pour lui procurer sa subsistance.’ It 
is the /o/ a@’azrain, the iron law which has given the Socialist 
such purchase upon modern society, and has been used with 
such effect in his reductio ad absurdum of individualism. But 
the debt which the world owes to the physiocrats is far greater 
than can be counterbalanced by the dialectical difficulties in 
which their mistakes have placed some modern apologists. 

Mr. Gilman’s is a contribution to the literature of the Labour 
Question more than usually concrete in character, and very practi- 
calinaim. The author is an enthusiast on behalf of profit-sharing, 
and has taken infinite pains in the collection of the facts and 
instances which his book contains. It would not be fair to say 
that he has anywhere allowed his enthusiasm to interfere with 
his accuracy in matters of fact, or his impartiality in matters of 
opinion. Impressed with the fact that America no longer pre- 
serves her immunity from strikes and other symptoms of in- 
dustrial dispeace, Mr. Gilman, who is himself an American, 
writes in the hope of encouraging the more extensive adoption 
of profit-sharing, a system which he holds to have now passed 
the experimental stage, and which has the great advantage 
over other remedies suggested of not abrogating, or indeed 
disturbing, the functions of any of the three classes concerned 
in industrial production. Co-operation, which rolls the func- 
tions of capitalist, employer, and employee into one, too often 
has the effect of reducing the employer-function to a state 
of impotence, a function whose importance is increasing with 
every advance in industrial methods and every addition to the 
world’s markets, while the transference of capital and the em- 
ployer-function to the coffers and officials of a socialistic 
State, even if it did not have effects as disastrous as those 
which too frequently attend the efforts of co-operators, 
is out of the range of practical economics, so long as 
human nature presents the same points of strength and 
Weakness as it has done hitherto. The argumentative part 
of Mr. Gilman’s work has little scientific value. It adds 
nothing to the recent discussions of Jevons and Sedley Taylor, 
and it was hardly worth the while of an economist of Mr. 
Gilman’s calibre to repeat with more or less variation what 
has found a place in the writings of every economist of mark 
since J. S, Mill described and eulogised the Maison Leclaire 
in his Principles. There is, too, in the introductory chapters, 
‘tinge of that superficiality which so frequently strikes us in 
American economic work. But nothing could be better done 
than Mr, Gilman’s clear and instructive account of the Maison 
Leclaire and its many imitators, including particularly the ex- 
periment made by Messrs. Briggs at the Whitwood Collieries, 
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the disastrous conclusion of which has done so much to dis- 
courage similar efforts of the kindin this country. The author's 
researches have extended over both continents, and in every 
instance the conciseness and completeness of his record is 
beyond praise. The most important induction which Mr. 
Gilman draws from his analysis of instances in which profit- 
sharing has been given a trial supplies a formidable argument 
to meet the common objection that profit-sharing without 
participation in losses is a mere /eonina societas. On the 
unanimous testimony of the employers who have worked 
the system, it appears that the gain in total products caused 
by the greater care, economy, and diligence of employees work- 
ing in hope of a bonus is such as to more than compensate 
the employer for the additional payments he makes to them. 
Not only does this mean increased profits in ordinary years, 
but it insures the employer against loss in years when trade 
is exceptionally dull, and the bonus may be reduced to a mini- 
mum or altogether extinguished. It is quite unreasonable 
to expect the generality of employers to run a business on 
philanthropic lines, at least unless it is well-established and 
sufficiently lucrative to make philanthropy no sacrifice ; but, if 
further experience confirms Mr. Gilman’s testimony, the system 
of profit-sharing is certain to play a large part in future efforts 
after the establishment of industrial peace. 

Mr. Leighton Jordan’s argument of the currency question is 
now in its sixth edition. Asin many books, the introductions to 
former editions have been accumulated, and now the prefatory 
matter is four-and-seventy pages long. Mr. Jordan has brought 
his work up to date by means of many quotations from the 
evidence before the Gold and Silver Commission, the final re- 
port of which, however, is posterior to his own revision. He is 
a bi-metallist, and takes a singularly bold position even among 
the faithful of the new sect. For while bi-metallists in general 
are content to look to an international arrangement for the 
establishment and maintenance of the double standard, he is 
of opinion that Great Britain could not only keep up a double 
standard by her own action, but that it would be more advan- 
tageous for her to do so than to be a party to any European 
agreement. He is no believer in Gresham’s law, that the 
worse of two metals will drive out the better, and he must 
therefore be considered a financial heretic. He lays most 
stress, in pleading for a double standard, on the fact that the 
National Debt was chiefly contracted when silver was legal 
tender ; while by Lord Liverpool’s Act of 1816, coupled with 
the currency disturbances of 1873, the national debtor is forced 
to pay in a much more valuable metal. It is questionable if 
this forms good ground of complaint. Consols change hands 
frequently, and if,as Mr. Jordan avers, the debtor would greatly 
gain (to the extent, he calculates, of £150,000,000) by the 
adoption of a silver standard, there seems to be as much un- 
fairness in imposing such a loss as 20 per cent. on people who 
bought Consols under a gold standard as there was injustice in 
preventing the taxpayers from paying any longer in silver 
money. But Mr. Jordan’s arguments are clearly expressed ; 
his book, though badly arranged, contains much that is inter- 
esting ; and any one with leisure to devote to the bi-metallic 
controversy will do well to read it. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Book of Revelation. By WILLIAM MILLIGAN, D.D. 
London : Hodder. 


Church History. By Professor KURTZ. Authorised Transla- 
tion from the latest Revised Edition by Rev. JOHN Mac- 
PHERSON, M.A. 3 vols. (Foreign Biblical Library.) Vols. 
I.and 1. London: Hodder. 

The Expositor. Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 
London : Hodder. 

Unspoken Sermons. Third Series. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 
London : Longmans. 

The Epistles of St. Paul to the Galatians, Ephesians, and 
Philippians. With Notes, Critical and Practical, by the 
Rev. M. F. SADLER, Prebendary of Wells and Rector of 
Honiton. London: Bell. 


Professor Milligan’s excellent popular commentary onthe most 
difficult book in Scripture sets forth more lucidly than is usual 
with him the results of extensive reading and careful study. 
Departing from the ordinary course of examining words and 
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clauses, he has treated the book in its paragraphs. In this way 
he has been better able to catch the general meaning of 
passages ; and for all practical purposes that is what the gene- 
ral reader desires. Dr. Milligan, thus unshackled to some 
extent, has explained a revelation instead of discussing the 
minute details of an enigma. As much as possible he has 
divested the book of the elements of mystery. Dr. Cumming 
did not seem to be aware that the Book of Revelation was 
‘an anvil that had broken many hammers’ ; for he hammered 
at it all his life with marveilous pertinacity. But Dr. Milligan 
has applied common-sense principles with a certain measure of 
success. He shows that the figures and symbols employed 
are used with perfect regularity, to bring home the meaning tc 
the reader’s mind. 

The main purpose of the Book of Revelation is to bring 
before men the struggle of the Church, the judgment of God 
upon her enemies, and her final victory. The Professor does 
not waste time in a vain endeavour to verify the fulfilment of 
prophecies. He prefers to examine the sources of the trials, 
and the principles by which the victory is gained. He discards 
the interpretation of making the riders on the four horses real 
persons. Each is rather a cause—a manifestation of certain 
truths connected with the Kingdom of Christ, when that King- 
dom is seen to be in its own nature the judgment of the world. 
War, famine, death, and hell are simply used as scourges 
of mankind, to give general expression to the judgments of 
God. He considers that the burning up of a third part of 
the earth on the sounding of the first trumpet would be unneces- 
sarily disastrous, The passage simply gives a general descrip- 
tion of judgment as it affects the land in contradistinction to the 
sea, the rivers and fountains of water, and the heavenly bodies 
by which the earth is lighted. The punishment is drawn down 
by a guilty world upon itself when it rises in opposition to the 
Almighty. As to the name of the Beast indicated by the num- 
ber 666, the author differs from those who consider that Nero is 
intended. Reuss and his school seem to have satisfactorily 
concluded that the numbers (when represented in the Hebrew 
alphabet) point to that emperor, and that this method of con- 
cealment was absolutely necessary when the lives of Christians 
were threatened. But Professor Milligan is of opinion that the 
mere zuméer is more important thananame. The number szr 
awakened a feeling of dread in the breast of the Jew, as it fell 
just short of the sacred number seven. And when ¢hree mys- 
terious sixes followed one another, the Jew would hold it to be 
an unsurpassable potency of evil. Moreover, he considers that 
there is no possibility of finding the name of the beast in the 
name of any actor who has yet appeared upon the stage of 
history. In interpreting the famous ‘Scarlet Woman’ pas- 
sage, he lays down the principle that the Seer beheld in the 
world-power, or power of the world, the contrast, or travesty, 
or mocking counterpart of the true Christ, of the world’s right- 
ful king, and that by Babylon is to be understood the degene- 
rate Church, or that principle of degenerate religion which 
allies itself with the world, and more than all else brings 
dishonour upon the name and the cause of Christ. The 
‘thousand years’ during which Satan is said to have been 
bound do not, he thinks, express any period of time. They 
embody an zdea ; and that idea, whether applied to the subjuga- 
tion of Satan or to the triumph of the saints, is the idea of 
completeness. Satan is completely bound; the saints are 
introduced into a state of perfect victory. The ‘little time’ 
during which Satan is loosed is the historical period of the 
Christian dispensation, during which he is permitted to deceive 
the nations and to lead them against the camp of the saints 
and the beloved city. 

Of Kurtz’s Church History we have here a substantial 
instalment in a translation which is sure to be warmly 
welcomed by all students. As a text-book the work has 
long stood practically without competitors. This pre-emi- 
nence Kurtz owes not to any literary freshness or grace, but to 
his power of marshalling details and of picking out the salient 
points of religious movements and controversies. Unfortu- 
nately, English students who are ignorant of German have 
hitherto had to work with a translation executed in a somewhat 
mechanical fashion from the German edition of 1850. It was 
high time that we should have the benefit of Kurtz’s later 
researches. The present translation is made from the ninth 
German edition of 1885, in which Professor Kurtz gave his 
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readers the most recent results obtained by the scholars who 
are the recognised authorities upon the history of the first three 
centuries of our era. Mr. Macpherson has introduced other 
improvements : he has greatly abridged the detailed account of 
the divisions and sub-divisions of obscure Protestant sects, 
which formerly made the student groan within himself; and 
by the skilful use of large and small type the most important 
paragraphs have been brought into relief, making the main 
narrative clearer and the work of perusal infinitely easier, 
Among translations of German theological works there have 
been some lamentable failures. This is scarcely surprising, 
when publishers select their translator on the strength of a few 
months’ residence in Bonn or Heidelberg, preceded by a course 
of twelve lessons in Otto, and a diligent use of Baedeker’s 
phrase-book on the journey up the Rhine. On the same prin- 
ciple one might support a candidate for the Celtic Chair on the 
ground that he had travelled up the Caledonian Canal or sat on 
the box-seat of the coach from Lairg to Lochinver. But, unlike 
the said translators, Mr. Macpherson has evidently studied 
German thoroughly ; and, what is quite as important, he knows 
good English from bad. He is besides a competent theologian, 
and only an expert in theology can understand the exact English 
equivalent of the German phrases which express what in the 
opinion of Professor Kurtz were the real points of controversy 
at different periods. We have special reason to be grateful to 
Mr. Macpherson for his courage in substituting for the names 
of inaccessible German works numerous references to well- 
known English books. The care and completeness with which 
these have been gathered are beyond all praise. 

The E-xposttor (Vol. 1X., Third Series) is prefaced by a good 
likeness of Canon Cheyne, the Editor contributing a ‘ notice’ 
of that brilliant Hebraist, in which due importance is given to 
the part he has taken in the wonderful advance of Biblical 
studies in Great Britain. There is no falling off in any respect 
in the present volume. Many of the names familiar in 
its pages since Mr. Robertson Nicoll’s editorship—some of 
them regular contributors even before that critical time—again 
appear ; Dr. A. B. Bruce, Dr. Milligan, Dr. Davidson, Canon 
Driver, Archdeacon Farrar—and their work is as good as ever. 
Perhaps, however, the most original and most striking article is 
from a fresher hand. It is one by Mr. W. W. Peyton on that 
well-worn subject, ‘The Temptation of Christ.’ There is much 
general interest also in Professor W. M. Ramsay’s ‘ Study of 
Early Christian Monuments in Syria.” Mr. T. G. Selby thinks 
it worthwhile to give his views about Professor Huxley and the 
swine of Gadara. His views are that ‘demoniacal possession’ 
may be explained by the phenomena of mesmerism. He does 
not, however, say that he has ever known of swine being mes- 
merised, The discussion might well, therefore, have been left 
to the more frivolous pages of that monthly in which it was 
started and in which it was given at least sufficient room. 

The contents of Dr. MacDonald’s volume are striking both 
in form and matter. One agreeably misses the ‘heads’ into 
which the ordinary sermon is divided. This might be a defect 
in the spoken discourse, where the preacher has to be clear 
and direct ; but in these Unspoken Sermons the reader finds it 
a great advantage, for the unconventional shape in which they 
are moulded brings a feeling of relief. It may be true that we 
have a little difficulty in arriving at the conclusions of the 
writer, but it is a pleasure to find that he has ideas fresh and 
suggestive. Each sermon has one striking thought at least, 
and that is something. We cannot help admiring how the 
instinct of the literary artist lights upon the true reading and 
meaning of a text which the laboured efforts of a commentator 
would only render darker, and the skill with which he makes 
the stereotyped subjects of theology human and real. This is 
a book that any thoughtful reader may peruse with advantage, 
and from which the preacher may glean thoughts, that put into 
a direct and popular form, would make effective and helpful 
sermons. Such trite themes as Truth, Freedom, Kingship, 
Justice, Light, and Righteousness, when treated by the lumin- 
ous and sympathetic pen of Dr. MacDonald, become fresh 
again. In only one of these Sermons does the author lend him- 
self to controversy. In his discourse on ‘ Justice’ he measures 
swords with the defenders of the ultra-evangelical view of the 
Atonement, and he can scarcely restrain himself in heaping 
words of scorn on their position. He might, however, have 
spared himself, for a conception which is contrary to the teaching 
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of the Bible, the spirit of Christianity, and human nature, and 
which has existed in a section of the Reformed Church for 
a comparatively brief period, and that in some respects its 
darkest, may be regarded as already doomed. 

Mr. Sadler continues with unabated vigour his commen- 
taries on the New Testament. At his present rate of progress 
he will soon finish his task. But the question is forced upon 
us. Is the result worth the labour? From the specimen of his 
work here presented to us, we have no hesitation in giving an 
answer in the negative. Commentaries at best are not en- 
livening reading. No one would take them up as a pastime, 
but many recent scholars have brought to bear upon such 
works marked ability and learning, and their labours have 
been distinct gains to Biblical science and the Christian 
Church. Mr. Sadler’s contributions can lay no claim to such 
merits. The theological student need not consult them. 
They are not meant for him, and even to the general reader for 
whom they seem intended we cannot recommend them. The 
introductions are bald and dogmatic, the notes are stiff and 
formal, and the excursus are pointless. It would be a pity, 
perhaps, for Mr. Sadler himself, not to finish his evident pur- 
pose of writing a commentary on every book in the New Testa- 
ment seeing he has advanced so far, but with every kindly 
feeling we cannot encourage him in his task. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Bards of Galloway. Edited by Malcolm M‘L. Harper. 
Dalbeattie : Fraser.) Galloway is a fair province, with honest 
men and bonnie lassies enough, but it has no poets— of nature, 
love, anything. It yieldeth excellent butter and cheese, its 
streams are satisfying to the angler who is really master of 
his craft, sturdy Cameronianism is not yet extinct within its 
borders, and it has pre-eminence in other departments than 
the Registrar-General’s ; yet its poems, on the evidence of 
Mr. Harper, are still but three: Annie of Lochryan, The 
Brownie o Blednoch, and Mary’s Dream, All these we knew 
long since, and therefore here we need not speak of them. 
The work under notice gives specimens of sixty-four poets, 
male and female, to whom it was a real unkindness to be 
dragged from the obscurity of the local journal. The editor 
has had the rare modesty to print but five of his 
own pieces, and the still rarer self-denial to take pains 
that these should be no better than their neighbours. 
Most of the numbers here anthologised exceed every- 
thing in all the land of Egypt for badness ; and indeed if the 
book possesses any permanent value it is merely that of the 
Anti-barbarus ; a convenient collection of things to be avoided. 
Feeble rhymes, halting metre, and phrases hopelessly hack- 
neyed alternate on every page with smooth inanity, smiling non- 
sense, and desperate outrages upon syntax. Yet the results are 
not quite bad enough to be interesting. It may be that it is 
easier to be a ‘bard’ than a poet, or that criticism is kinder 
between the Nith and the Irish Channel than elsewhere ; in 
which case this book may still have some circulation if rigor- 
ously restricted to its province, and the local bards may still 
manage to keep some rags of popular applause to cover their 
poetic nakedness. We note three poems from Kirkmaiden, 
contributed by the author of a volume of verse published last 
year, and already reviewed in these columns. Kirkmaiden 
is interesting traditionally as the last refuge of the last 
Pict with whom perished the art of brewing heather ale. 
Here also the Muse threatens to find her last refuge ; but the 
analogy does not hold good all the way, for the heather ale was 
of surpassing sweetness, while the minister of Kirkmaiden’s 
poetry is (like some ladies’ characters) no better than it 
should be. 

La Physionomie primitive du Rétable de Fra Bartolommeo 
d la Cathédrale de Besancon, par Auguste Castan (Paris and 
Besangon ; Dodivers) is an ingenious piece of historical criti- 
cism, There has long existed in the cathedral at Besancon 
a picture by Fra Bartolommeo, which represents the Virgin 
with attendant saints appearing to the donors of the picture. 
In the accounts, which we still possess, of the prices paid for 
Fra Bartolommeo’s works, there is record of a picture painted 
by him in collaboration with Mariotto Albertinelli, which 
by a certain process of reasoning has been identified with 
the altar-piece at Besancon. A difficulty now arises, very 
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puzzling to the curious in such matters. There can be no 
doubt that the Besancon picture was painted entirely by one 
hand. How, then, is the collaboration of Albertinelli to be 
explained? In the possession of the Marquis de Terrier- 
Santans is a contemporary copy of the Besancon altar-piece, 
surmounted by a tympanum, no longer to be observed in the 
original. The Royal Gallery at Stuttgart contains a Coronation 
of the Virgin in three pieces, which is acknowledged to be the 
work of Mariotto Albertinelli. A comparison of the Stuttgart 
Coronation with the copy belonging to the Marquis de Terrier- 
Santans reveals the fact that the tympanum of the latter 
is either copied from the picture at Stuttgart, or that both are 
taken from a common source. M. Castan’s conclusion is 
that at Stuttgart we have the original tympanum by Mariotto 
Albertinelli, which once surmounted the altar-piece at Besancon. 
Only one link is wanting in this curious chain of reasoning. 
How did the tympanum escape from Besancon to Stuttgart ? 
Its flight cannot have been earlier than the eighteenth 
century—so much is proved—and M. Castan has no good 
reason to give for its reappearance in Germany. However, 
he has instituted his comparisons with the utmost skill, and 
though his point is still ‘not proven,’ his ingenuity is worthy 
of all praise. Of course this method of criticism has nothing 
to do with esthetics. It may be allowed to rank with genea- 
logy-hunting and other humbler branches of historical re- 
search. It is none the less of the utmost interest to some 
minds, and M. Castan’s pamphlet is indubitably a capital 
example of the method. 

To Meet the Day: Through the Christian Year, by the 
Author of Zhe Recreations of a Country Parson (London: 
Longmans). This is an interesting though somewhat peculiar 
book. Following the Christian year, it gives ‘a brief page 
of practical devotion’ for each day. The line of thought is 
somewhat unconnected for a religious work. Possibly it is 
none the worse for that. At any rate it is very readable ; and 
even the ‘ worldling,’ if by chance he should happen to begin 
any of these homilies, will be quite certain to finish it before 
he lays the volume down. It seems rather the work of an 
Episcopalian than a Presbyterian divine (sometimes it does re- 
quire an effort to remember that A. K. H. B, is in the Scottish 
Church); but that is a matter with which the critic has but 
little to do. His duty is to pronounce judgment on the merits, 
and in this special case his agreeable duty is to pronounce 
a favourable judgment. It is not necessary to quote : every- 
body knows Dr. Boyd’s peculiar style, and here we have him 
at his best. Each lesson concludes with a few lines of poetry 
from writers so various as Tennyson, Newman, Burns, Scott, 
J. C. Shairp, Christina Rossetti, Bishop Maclagan, F. W. Faber, 
and F. R. Havergal. More than one name in this connection 
reminds one of that statue of Jupiter which (the story goes) does 
duty at the Vatican as St. Peter. 

Rough Shooting, by T. E. Kebbel (London : Sonnenschein). 
Out-door Sports in Scotland, by ‘ Ellangowan’ (London : Allen). 
Neither ‘ Eilangowan’s’ Out-door Sports in Scotland nor Mr. 
Kebbel’s Rough Shooting belongs to the serious literature of 
sport, for both are written round and about the subject. Of 
Mr. Kebbel’s papers it need only be said that they have lost 
none of their freshness by republication: they are designed 
to tickle the fancy and arouse pleasant memories, and they 
cannot fail to do so. There is not so much to be said of 
the bulky octavo signed ‘ Ellangowan,’ although it has the 
advantage of appearing in print for the first time. Its pur- 
pose is uncertain, whether for edification or amusement, 
whether grave or gay; and in the result it can be called 
naught else than frivolous. It contains an immense amount 
of information, incomplete, inaccurate, not sufficiently practical 
where a sporting novice would need assistance, nor sufficiently 
scientific where the domain of the naturalist is encroached upon. 
Then it is written in a chatty, grandfatherly style, and it may 
be shrewdly suspected that, like other gossips, ‘ Ellangowan? 
has allowed himself to be sometimes imposed upon. Who, for 
instance, was the wag who told him that ‘them birds’ was the 
fashionable idiom of the folk who lease grouse moors ? 

The Offictal Hand-Book to the Industries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, issued by Messrs. Andrew Reid, Sons and Co. of that 
town, in connection with the forthcoming meeting of the British 
Association there, is a model in its way. It is carefully edited 
by Wigham Richardson, and it contains articles by competent 
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hands on all that concerns the district, while it is enhanced in 
value by several excellent maps. Two additions have just been 
made to the Practical Guides published by Messrs. Dean and 
Son, London ; and both are as good as they are cheap. 
Poultry are ably treated by Edward Brown, and other pet 
animals by Arthur Patterson, each writer being an authority in 
his own department. Messrs. Frederick Warne and Co., 
London, have sent out a couple of Mr. Edward Lear’s Nonsense 
Drolleries— The Owl and the Pussy-Cat,’ and ‘ The Duck and 
the Kangaroo ’—in a cheap and handy form. The little book 
is amusingly illustrated by William Foster, a son of Birket 
Foster. We have also received the Vear-Book of the Presby- 
tertan Church of England for 18§8-89 (London : T. O. Smith), 
being the second year of its issue. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Considering the season, the reviews are wonderfully brisk. 
In the Fortnightly, for example, Lady Dilke on the electoral 
campaign in France, Mr. E. A. Freeman on some ‘ Parallels 
to Irish Home Rule,’ Miss Shaw on ‘ Dry-nursing the Colo- 
nies,’ are all worth reading; Mr. William Day discourses of 
racing as one inspired with optimism rosy-hued ; Mr. Dowden 
does his best to discover something in the way of humanity in 
the poetry of S. T.C. ; Mr. B. Paul Neumann does all a statisti- 
cian can against Capital Punishment; while ‘ E. B. Lanin’ 
contributes a really remarkable article on the Russians con- 
sidered as liars. In the Westminster there is nothing of moment 
save a frightful (and fatal) examination of the facts and figures 
in a certain notorious article in the July issue, which leaves 
one no choice but to conclude that the author of the said 
notorious article must certainly have served his time on the 
staff of a Nationalist print. The New is serviceable in a review by 
Mr. Claude Phillips, of a Century of French Painters, a rather 
startling note on Pitt and Talleyrand by the Baroness Blaze de 
Bury, and a good and rather contemptuous discourse on 
Japanese wrestling by the Hon. George Curzon; while Mr. 
W. Archer announces that the British drama (which might, 
if he be right, be described as Aristotle’s master-piece) is 
dying of technique, and turns, to get it revivified, to—Mr. 
Henry James! In the National Mr. Whitmore reviews the 
work of the session, and sees that it is good; Mr. Keene 
says, in an article on the literature of the Age of Reason- 
7.é., the pre-Revolutionary years in France—that ‘if Addison 
had been fused with Bolingbroke, the combination would have 
fallen short’ of Charles de Secondat, Baron of Montesquieu, 
and a number of just and clever things besides; ‘ Paul 
Sylvester ’ treats of Tuscan rural rhymes, and says a lot of old 
things with a certain freshness; Mr. F. Legge tells how 
Olcott with Blavatsky met, and thence came the vamped-up 
Gnosticism known as Theosophy; and in the ‘ Correspondence’ 
section Mr. H. Y. A. Taylor (of Glo’ster) pleads the cause of 
cider and perry with real enthusiasm and a good deal of Am- 
brose Phillips, and Mr. G. W. Ruxton, after severely damaging 
the case of the notorious Westminster Reviewer aforesaid, 
concludes that ‘the Gladstonians should fight fairly ’—-which 
is true enough, but has been said before. The Contem- 
porary gives us an opportunity of hearing Mr. Freeman 
upon Sicily (an excellent article); allows Principal Donaldson 
to set forth some novel and exceedingly interesting views about 
the women of the early Christians; shows us Mr. Lennox 
}rowne in act to contradict Sir Morell Mackenzie on some 
essentials of vocalisation; trots out Mr. T. P. O’Connor (we 
‘must have better assurance than Bardolph’s!’) on the ‘Candour 
of Mr. Gladstone’; and crowns the whole edifice with three 
notable articles on Africa: one, anonymous, explaining how 
and why it is that we cannot leave Egypt, and what incompar- 
able lunatics we should be if we did; another, by Captain 
Lugard, on the welter in Nyassaland, which is uncommonly 
bitter reading; a third, by Mr. H. Fox Bourne, in 
defence (against Mr. Mackarness) of the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society. Of the chief number in Blackwood we wrote 
at length last week, and here we need but note that the 
September issue contains another capital contribution in the 
shape of Donald Mackenzie’s account of the settlement at 
Cape Juby, and in Miss Zimmern’s study of Maria Bashkirtseff, 
a picture of an interesting human being who might, had she 
lived, have done something distinguished in art. 
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Macmillan’s gives us more of the ubiquitous Mr. Freeman— 
this time on Cefali, and therewith some neatly Englisheq 
Horatianisms ; a very pleasant and ingenious causerie on a 
Plantin Greek Testament ; anda picturesque and brilliant study 
‘by Mme. James Darmesteter) of Antonio Rincon, the Spanish; 
captain ‘to whom three kings entrusted the most momentous 
secret of their age.’ In Longman’s Mr. Grant Allen explodes 
another of those petards in the manufacture of which he so 
delights, and advises us northern men to go and complete our 
education in the Tropics, and return if we are what he calls 
‘right-minded,’ a ‘good deal more Communist than when we 
went there’; for the rest the number breathes of angling, and 
has a generally ancient and fish(erman)-like smell. In AZurray’s, 
where Mr. Acworth has a second article on Scots Railways, the 
* Notes’ and the ‘ Library List’ are as usual rather childish; 
while the first of Mrs. Kendal’s ‘ Dramatic Opinions’ is marked 
by an ‘archness’ of delivery and a sprightliness of sentiment 
that are little short of distressing ; but Lord Brabourne on 
book-buying, Mr. Morier on what is to be seen between the Ob; 
and the Kara Sea, and Sir W. A. Gregory on elephant kraals 
are very readable indeed. As for Zemfple Bar, it is as usual 
paved with fiction, and it contains a rhapsody in which the 
late Charles Whitehead is compared rather advantageously 
than not with Byron, Dickens, Henry Fielding, and so forth, 
and finally described (he died of drink) as ‘one of the 
strongest souls, as we verily believe, on whom the world has 
yet turned its back’; but there is also a good article on the 
Vienna of Gluck and Kaunitz and therewith a pleasant copy of 
verses by Mr. J. L. Molloy, and ‘A Few Musical Notes,’ som: 
of which are sensible enough. The Cornhill, like Temple Bai, 
is largely made up of fiction, serial and other ; but it has sony 
thing solid to go and come upon in the shape of a set of livel) 
angling sketches and a discourse on the fiends of Dante, 
Milton, and Goethe ; while in 7Zme, with a romantic story by 
the editor and the usual instalment of ‘ What the Pit Says,’ are 
Mr. Gale’s ‘Round About Cricket Grounds,’ Mr. Balair’s ‘ At 
Krinori, Mr. J. R. Sutton’s ‘Richard Proctor,’ and Mr. Mitche- 
son’s ‘Secondary Schools of East London ’—all worth reading. 

Of the Americans there is not too much to say this month. 
To Scribner's Mr, Lang contributes a pleasant causerte (illus 
trated with a bad portrait) on Alexandre Dumas, whom he com- 
pares with Sir Walter, yet describes with that radiant infelicity 
of which he has the secret as ‘the Porthos of fiction’; Mr. 
Hamilton Gibson’s ‘Night Witchery’ is not bad reading, is 
fairly illustrated, and introduces to us the beautiful word ‘ con- 
vivialist’ ; Professor Ladd, on ‘ The Place of the Fitting-School 
in American Education,’ should be dreary reading for Ameri- 
cans, and so should Mr. Kimball on ‘The Small Arms of Euro- 
pean Armies’; ‘Nepigon Fishing’ and ‘Safety in Railway 
Travelling’ are both good reading, and are both well illustrated. 
The Master of Ballantrae goes gloomily on, but promises to end 
next month. The crack piece in Harfer’s is a rhapsody by Mr. 
Theodore Child (who also contributes an article on some place 
in Russia) on American painters at the Paris Exhibition— MM. 
Whistler, Sargent, Dannat, Harison, Sprague Pearce, Gari 
Melchars, Walter Gay, Millet, and others---with engravings 
from their works and the assurance (after a cataclysm of super- 
latives) that ‘this century has produced four incomparable 
draughtsmen with the pen, which their names, I do assure 
you, mum, are ‘ Meissonier, Menzel, Vierge, and Addey’; Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s excellent ‘ Kentucky Fairs’ and Mr. Harr) 
Furniss’s illustrations to the ‘ London Mock Parliaments’ of Mr. 
John Lillie go far to restore one’s equanimity : but the inevi- 
table G. Du Maurier (as if one hadn’t enough—even too much! 
—of that elegant satirist in Punch !) is there, and the inevitable 
Mr. W. D. Howells is there ; andthe endis venom. As for 7/¢ 
Century, what with poets (various), reminiscences of Lincoln, 
correspondence relating to Napoleon, Mr. Theodore Wores in 
Japan, Mr. Stillman on Masaccio, Mr. Kennan on the jail at 
Kara (an admirable article), Mr. Brander Matthews as the 
Very Last of the Mohicans, Pharaoh, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall, notes by Mr. T. Cole, Mr. George Cable, and ‘ Tele- 
graphing in Battle,’ it ‘surprises by himself,” and makes praise 
an impertinence. 

We have also received the English Jilustrated, with a plea- 
sant set of pasticcios by Hugh Thomson and an engraving after 
Van der Helst ; the Gentleman’s, with a good, fanciful note 
on sun-dials ; Be/gravia, which being wholly compacted of 
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fiction might as well be called Wudie’s at once; The Argosy, 
with ‘E. Nesbit’ in the table of contents and nowhere besides ; 
Tinsley’s, with a portrait of Lord Dufferin; Zhe Monthly 
Packet ; The County Council Magazine ; Chambers’s Fournal ; 
Cassell’s Family Magazine, with a lyric by Emeritus Professor 
Blackie ; Zhe Letsure Hour, with ‘Hampstead : a Sonnet,’ by 
Emeritus Professor Blackie ; Zhe Sunday at Home; The Anti- 
guary—an excellent conde The Highland Monthly, The 
Book worm, Wit and Wisdom, The Ruskin Reading Guild 
yournal, St. Nicholas, Harpers Young People, The Boy's Own 
Paper, and 7he Girl’s Own Paper. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
Fiction, 
Geof. By Gertrude Forde. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 
Hard Held. By Sir R. H. Roberts, Bart. London: Blackett 
and Hallam. 1 vol. 
One of the Royal Celts. By The Dau Wynne. London: Spencer 
Blackett. 1 vol. 
Such is Life. By May Kendall. 
Tales of To-day. By G. R. Sims. London: Chatto. 1 vol. 
Wild Darrie. By Christie Murray and Henry Herman. Lon- 
don: Longmans. 1 vol. 


London: Longmans. 1 vol. 


VERSE. 
Atlantis. By Horace Groser. London : Hutchison. 
Themes and Variations. By Mrs. Glenny Wilson. 
Griffiths. 


London : 


BioGrapPuy. 
Life of Robert Brett. By Dr. T. W. 
Griffith. 
Monk. By Julian Corbett. 


Belcher. London: 


London: Macmillan. 2s. 6d. 


MIscELLANEA. 

County Council Guide for Scotland. By J. B. Nicolson and 
W. J. Mure. Edinburgh : Blackwood. 5s. 

Chronology and Analysts of International Law. By W. P. 
Pain. London : Digby. 

Euripides.—-Hecuba, Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by C. H. Russell. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. 
How I Lost £250,000 in Two Years. By Ernest Benzon. 

London : Trischler. 

Mining Royalties and their Effects. 
don: Frowde, 1s. 6d. 

Religious Teaching and Modern Thought. 
body. London: Frowde. Is. 6d. 
Small Debts Amendment Act. By Sheriff Lees. 

Hodge. 

The Fenolan Caves. By Samuel Cook. London: Eyre. 6s. 

The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnetism. Vol. 
1. By H. W. Watson and S. H. Burbury. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press. 10s. 6d. 

The True Story of the Catholtc Hierarchy Deposed by Queen 
Elizabeth. By the Rev. T. E. Bridgett and the Rev. T. F. 
Knox. London: Burns. 

To Meet.the Day. By the Rey. Dr. A. K. H. Boyd. London: 
Longmans. 


By W. R. Sorley. Lon- 
By Professor Lee- 


Glasgow : 


ForEIGN 
Album Caran d’Ache. Paris: Plon. 
Alt-Mexico. 
100 m. 
Atlas deutscher Meeresalgen. Herausgeg. von der Commission 
zur Untersuch. deutscher Meere. 1. Heft. Berlin : Parey. 


3 fr. 50¢. 


Von H. Strebel. 1. Theil. 4to. Hamburg. 


30 m. 
Bismarckbriefe. Neue Folge mit Einleittung, Berlin: Hennig. 
3m. 


Die aristotelische Theorie vom Epos nach threr Entwicklung 
bet Griechen und Réimern. Von Adam. 8vo. Wies- 
baden: Limbarth. 3m. 

Die Kloster in Krain: Studien sur oster. Monasteriologie. Von 
W. Milkowicz. Leipzig: Freytag. 3 m. 40 pf. 

Die Zigeuner. Von A. Weisbach. Wien: Hélder. 1m. 30 pf. 
Facsimile-Atlas till Kartografiens alsta historia. A. E. Nor- 
denskiéld. Fol. Stockholm: Nordenskidld. 175 kr. 
Nos gloires littéraires. Causeries sur les écrivains belges. Par 
T. Grignard. Bruxelles : Soc. belge de librairie. 4 fr. 
Voyages dans les Alpes. Par H. B, de Saussure. Paris: 

Fischbacher. 3m, 50 c. 
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AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School ; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School ; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND, 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by 4o ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft, 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 4o ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 





The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 


Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 


C =“ 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 
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ROBERT A. PATON | HOME-CROWNY, 
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SCOTCH SHORTBREAD. - 
PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. 
GCOTCH OATCAKES. 








In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 








33 GEORGE STREET 
AND 33 ROSE STREET 
EDINBURGH. 
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THE RIALTO Special Special 
A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW Royal Royal 
Warrants Warrants 


EDITED By W. R. LAWSON. 





Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. To H. I. the Queen and H. R. H. the Prince of Wales 


Agus: eee PS EN 5 Lllustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free. 
; ’ 











‘Tue RiatTo.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 


Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets. 


Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 


Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, and 
furnishes the best inside information regarding them. 


‘ Tue R1aT0o’s’ Social and Dramatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 


‘Tue RiAtTO’ is wholly original, both in its opinions and its information. worDS LEY STOURBRID GE 





‘Tue Rratto’ is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and makes 


business interesting to the general reader. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W. 
MITCHELL, at the Offices, 250 GresHAamM House, OLD Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 




















Mipowett’s Unrivattep ScotcH SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. etc. 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM. GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA, DUCHESS. 
COCOANUT. SIMNEL. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. BELMONT. 
IMPERIAL. ETC. ETC. ETC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding, Birthday, and Christening Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT MDOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
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